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Bargain Days 


M anufacturers are about fed up on low prices. Apparently there is a limit 
to the degree to which an industry will demoralize itself by selling for cost 
or less than cost. There are straws in the wind that indicate the development 
of a concerted resistance to a further lowering of prices. The American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction says pointedly: “Structural steel is bought to enable 
bad times 
od times. C) 
And the result may be even more needed in bad times 
more to the purchaser. . . . If the demand exists, t 
hands of the seller.” The persistent bargain-s 
the lines of this statement. f 
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y and precipitously. Equipment and materials will be required in 
FEB, 1922 ‘ 
arge quantities. Demand will exceed supply. And the seller will again make 


the prices. 


And the seller deserves higher prices. The general prosperity requires that he 
soon receive them. Numerous factors are now at work to restore them. 
Wise constructors who can foresee their needs for the business pick-up are 


doing their buying now. They know that bargain days are nearly over. 
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Chevrolet Motors, Division of General Motors Corporation, Assembly Building, Tarrytown, N.Y., 

cc ed with over 400,000 sq. ft. of Featherweight Concrete Insulating Roof Slabs. Many other glente 
v ‘this Company from New York to California are protected with Federal. Architects: Albert Kahn, Inc. 


“Toei creates hoof Vole? 


A roof acknowledged for over a quarter century to 
be the best that money can buy, elbny offers greater 
value than ever before. 


Scientific research and development through Haydite 
light weight aggregate, plus economical design, have 
produced the li ht weight roof slab (as low as 10 Ibs. per 
sq. ft.) with new insulating value—retaining the known 
strength, permanence, fire-safety of concrete—and no 
maintenance! It goes on the same light steel frame that 
carries other roofs. There is no other roof construction 
known today that can compare in value with this. 


eatherweight Concrete 
INSULATING ROOF SLABS 


are in broad service all over the country, on industrial, 
utility, and railroad buildings, as well as on prominent 
public buildings — accepted and used by outstanding 
architects and engineers. Complete details in our 
‘Catalog and Roof Standards"’ sent on request. 


Made, Laid and Guaranteed by 


cEDE Aa tans cor ICAn 


Executive Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street - - - - - Chicago 
Plants Near CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - BIRMINGHAM 


FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
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No Shovels Yet 
M UCH is being said at the present time about starting 
the St. Lawrence ship canal and power project as a 
way of providing for une mployme nt relief and of stimu- 
lating trade through the placing of large orders for con- 
struction materials. The chairman of New York's power 
authority visualizes the start of the Massena Point power 
plant before the end of the year with thousands of men 
put to work. The construction industry will do well not 
to put too much faith in such optimistic predictions. No 
treaty has been signed, no detailed plans have been made 
and, in so far as New York’s power scheme is concerned, 
no contract for power has been made, an essential re 
quirement for the financing of construction. Nor can 
construction of the ship canal project start without the 
conclusion of a treaty with Canada. No treaty negotia 
tions are under way for the reason that the Canadians are 
disgusted over the way our Senate handled the Niagara 
remedial treaty matter. The Canadian government is 
through with treaty commissioners and wants the St 
Lawrence canal matter handled through diplomatic chan- 
nels, with the American government taking the lead. 
Congress does not meet until December. Even though 
the subject came up early in the session there are too 
many complications and too much opposition to, the proj- 
ect to expect definite action until after a protracted fight. 
No dirt will fly along the St. Lawrence this winter. That 
is not the place to look for a job or for a sale of con- 
struction equipment or materials. 


Ex peditin g Munici pal W orks 


UNICIPAL public works can be made a greater 

factor in easing the present unemployment by elim 
inating the procrastination and delay that hamper their 
planning. Many delays can be combated by. public record 
of their progress through the routine stages from initia- 
tion to authorization and construction. The public, in 
cluding the engineer as a citizen, knows little of the 
prescribed routine or of the formalities attending the 
preliminary stages of improvement projects. Correspond 
ingly, public knowledge can reduce red tape and delay 
due to clerical routine. But it can do more than this 
If the citizen is fully informed on how municipal projects 
originate, through what stages they must pass, and what 
organizations, committees, departments or bureaus are 
required to authorize and appropriate, he will learn 
more definitely where and how procrastination enters the 
process and how it can be reduced. The influences that 
oppose projects will become more evident. Opposition 
based on legitimate grounds or a misunderstanding of the 
situation can be dealt with promptly by direct methods, 
while opposition based on political or personal grounds 
will appear in its true light and can be fought. Legal 
safeguards to insure honesty and efficiency in work and 
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relaxed, but obstruction an 
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unnecessary delay can be reduced fuast when un 


employment threatens an emergency, elimination of dela 
is of highest value. 


How, 


Public-§ pirited En gineers 


HI- Cleveland Engineering Society 

an opportunity to show what a valuable 
he given the community by an organization of 
Cleveland holds its engineers and _ their 
regard, an attitude that has been both demonstrated and 
intensified by recent events. 
the Cuyahoga River 
divided on the location of the eastern 
commissioners of Cuyahoga County, under 
spices the bridge is to be built, requested the Re 
Planning Division of the society to examine the merits 
of the two proposed plans and to make a recommendation 
as to the one to be chosen. In less than two weeks th 
committee appointed had interviewed the principal engi 
neers and laymen specially interested in the improvement 
had had its recommendation approved by the trustees of 
the society, and had submitted its report to the authort- 
ties. A subsequent request by the county for a bill for 
the service was declined. Since much of the 
civil engineers is of direct social import it is not surpris 
ing that they should display in a marked degree a desire 
to be of public service. It is gratifying that th 
officials in direct control of the public business of Cuya 
hoga County show that they appreciate the significance 
of that public spirit and the the the 
engineers can render. 


Two-Level Traffic 


WARD of a contract for the third of four sections in 
New York City’s elevated vehicular 

the west side of Manhattan Island gives assurance that 
before long the city will be using a high-speed trafti 
artery for passenger vehicles which passes the 
highly congested midtown section. Traffic experts ar 
watching the experiment with considerable interest, for 
the project has aroused, both com 
mendation and criticism. 
third of the for al 
most a year, give a prelimin: iTy forecast of its usefulness 
Traffic along the roadway is expedited 


has recently ha 
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over 


since its inception, 


Results secured with the lower 
highway. which has been in service 
motorists report 
a trip of from three to five minutes in place of the former 
requirement of ten to twenty minutes or more, depending 

upon the time of day. With the completion of th 
length of 44 miles the saving in time will be 
impressive. Qther results, however, are 
evaluate. Congestion in parallel streets has not been 
appreciably lessened, with the i West 
Interference 
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of columns and footings with free movement on the 
street surface has not been serious, as some critics ex- 
pected. The reduction in light and air on this thorough 
fare is a minor consideration because of its unusual width 
and because it has long been dedicated to purely com- 
mercial uses. Accidents on the highway itself have been 
almost non-existent. Whether the saving in time for a 
limited class of vehicles justifies the total cost of $16,000,- 
000 is a matter still in dispute, but the popularity with the 
motoring public of even the short section now in use 
cannot be denied. 


Notable Drainage W ork 


MK JOVELTY in the drainage system for the Selfridge 
4 fying field described in this issue lies chiefly in the 
panel arrangement of collectors and carriers, which gives 
short, shallow tile runs for groundwater and lone ditch 
runs for trench excavators. The article leaves little that 
needs to be said further in argument for the panel design 
as compared with the common rectangular and herring 
bone arrangements of the drain tile system. It has satis 
fied very perfectly the groundwater conditions at the 
Michigan flying field. In particular it permitted a more 
extensive and uninterrupted use of mechanical equipment 
than is ordinarily practicable. Except in the actual plac- 
ing of the drain tile, virtually no hand work was em- 
ployed, and machine work was so coordinated that major 
tasks of ditching and backfilling required no rehandling 
of earth and little idle travel of excavators and trucks. 
A part of the credit for this accomplishment is due the 
construction organization, but a part also is deserved by 
the panel design itself, which as worked out at Selfridge 
field is new. 


Reducing Sewage Pollution 
© L 


ITY sewage may be converted into good water, as 

has been demonstrated at the experimental sewage- 
treatment plant in Los Angeles, but there is little present 
need in this country for direct use of the sewage water. 
Yet “complete” treatment of 
Los Angeles is studving the matter because of the scarcity 
and high cost of water in that region. At Barrington, 
N. J., a suburb of Camden, treatment is being carried to 
a high degree to prevent pollution of a small brook into 
which the treatment plant discharges its effluent. Treat- 
ment is not carried as far as is done in the Los Angeles 
experimental plant, but it has been carried beyond the 
limits of most plants now in operation. 


sewage Is progressing. 


The future will 
see an increasing need for such high-degree treatment. 
IXKarl Imhoff, in his discussion of the water-sewage-water 
cycle published in our issue of May 28, pointed out the 
extent to which sewage actually is being re-used in 
Europe. Only in a few regions are we in this country 
approaching such,a condition, but a demand for a higher 
degree of treatment is developing, in the effort to reduce 
the pollution of streams in thickly populated districts. 


Noise Abatement 


HAT city noise is an economic evil, a nuisance and a 

detriment to physical and mental welfare is generally 
recognized. Steps already taken in some large cities indi 
cate that it will receive increasingly active public atten- 
tion. These steps include both general attacks upon 
sources of noise and—what is better—scientific investi- 
gation of its causes and practicable means of abatement. 
Prof. F. R. Watson, who reviews the situation this week, 
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is qualified by long experience and study in the field of 
sound conveyance and control; his work on interior noise, 
or the acoustics of buildings, has been described pre- 
viously (ENR, Jan. 16, 1930, p. 105). He makes a good 
point in referring to the quiet but powerful automobile. 
Imagine a street full of rattling anc clanking automo- 
biles and think of the public wrath soon aroused! But we 
do not yet have noiseless street cars, though a few have 
been designed. The direct relation of the engineer's 
construction work to the noise evil and the consequent 
desirability of his seeking to abate it was noted by us on 
repeated occasions (see ENR, July 24, Aug. 7 and Oct. 
16, 1930, pp. 123, 197 and 598). Scientific investiga- 
tion, however, must be supplemented by active and 
aggressive methods for putting noise reduction into prac- 
tice. An example of what may he accomplished is the 
treatment of the smoke evil, already being dealt with in 
many cities. Hlere the successful results are due to 
intelligent investigation, accompanied by action to secure 
the cooperation of those responsible for the evil and 
followed by prompt introduction of remedial measures. 
jut it must not be forgotten that the time to begin this 
campaign is before public opinion is aroused to such a 
degree as to demand immediate and compulsory action. 





Denying Highway Service 


IGNS have been apparent to the observing for some 

time that conflict would soon arise over the division 
of road use by heavy business vehicles and the private 
automobile. Two state highway administrations have 
arrived at the decision to act in the matter. The Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles of Pennsylvania and the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio have issued orders 
drastically curtailing the privileges of motor-truck trans- 
portation businesses in the use of the public roads. 

In Pennsylvania the restriction is the quite conservative 
one that motor-truck trains—coupled trucks and trailers 
—shall not exceed 80 ft. in length. The Ohio action is 
of wider scope; it contemplates denying permits to truck 
transportation lines where roads have reached the point 
of “maximum use.” Such prohibition of service raises 
questions vital to all road interests. 

“It is not intended,” states the Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner, ‘‘to allow the people of this state to be pushed off 
the highways they have built with their own money.” 
This fairly expresses the spirit that is growing out of 
unregulated trucking practices, though the statement 
quoted sounds as though the excessively long motor- 
truck trains had been coming from other states. In any 
event a legal restriction to 80-ft. length is not an unrea- 
sonable limitation ; drivers who have to cut around a long 
convoy on a busy road will certainly not think it too little. 
On the whole the Pennsylvania edict does not cause much 
present concern. That of the Ohio utilities commission 
is more serious, 

Nominally the Ohio action is based “entirely upon 
danger to the traveling public and injury to the high- 
ways.” Actually the reason is the question of “conven- 
lence and necessity’ for interstate truck line transporta- 
tion. The commission indicates its attitude when it says 
that it is time that the losses suffered from truck haulage 
by railways be recognized, and expresses its feeling that 
long-haul heavy-freight traffic “should further 
diverted from the rails.”’ 

Obviously the state has an economic right to regulate 
traffic on its public roads so that safety and the road struc- 


not be 
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ture are not endangered by loading, speed or ‘size of 
vehicle units. Also, it has the right to apportion kinds 
of traffic so that service to the majority of users shall not 
be excessively curtailed by special service sought by a 
minority. These rights. however, are applied unjustly 
when they are exercised solely for prohibition. Th 
broader interpretation is that they involve an obligation 
to extend road service to include a wider range of trans- 
portation demand. The highway is built to provide 
transportation service ; it offers no other justification for 
the vast sums of tax money being spent in its improve 
ment. This contemplates neither curtailment of existing 
uses nor prohibition of new uses, but at best only reason- 
able regulation. 

The situation as it has arisen between automobilists and 
commercial bus and truck lines leads to the conclusion 
that separate service is inevitable. Physically the means 
may be the addition of lanes for heavy vehicle traffic to 
the present roadway or the construction of separate roads 
for trucks and buses. These agencies, and particularly 
the out-of-state truck line furnishing interstate trans- 
portation, are presenting a difficult and increasingly 
pressing problem to state highway administrations. But 
the solution of this problem does not lie in denying the 
function of the public road to serve transportation of any 
class which demonstrates economic justification for such 
service. 





Bidding for Professional Services 


O LITTLE interest has been aroused in Denver by 
4 “Na controversy over architectural work in the new 
city hall. It is largely a political storm centering around 
the practice of architecture rather than engineering, but 
it has resulted in a court decision concerning the practice 
of architecture and the engagement of architectural serv- 
ices by the city which is equally applicable to engineering 
services. In this the controversy is of interest to engi- 
neers. 

Nearly seven years ago the city of Denver undertook to 
build a new city hall. It was to be a monumental struc- 
ture costing several million dollars, whose design and 
construction would be a rich plum for the architect who 
landed it. Rumor states that the then mayor intended to 
hand the job to one of his personal friends who was not 
too popular with the rest of the profession. Be that as 
i may, for some reason not now evident, possibly with 
the idea of spreading such a big job among several offices, 
the principal architects of the city, about 40 in number, 
organized the Allied Architects’ Association and were 
successful in getting the mayor to engage the association 
to design and supervise the construction of the city hall. 

Work was soon undertaken, but the whole operation 
dragged as most operations do when politics is deeply 
involved; the task is still uncompleted. Much of the 
delay centered around an attempt of the architects to use 
stone from outside the state, although the law requires 
that local material be used when it is adequate to meet the 
specifications. Those who favored the use of local stone 
actively opposed the Allied Architects’ Association on the 
ground that its contract with the city was illegal. 

Late in July of this year the state supreme court de- 
clared the contract illegal, reversing a decision of the 
local district court. The majority opinion stated: “The 
vice of the contract is that instead of the city naming the 
architects who shall design and construct the building 
it has agreed that the association shall name them. It 





seems to us too plain tor argument that the 
nally 


tailed to exercise wise and unhampered judgment 
in seeking such services where the qualities of reputation 
and professional trustworthiness may disappear, and not 
through the failure in that regard of any of the gentlemet 
with whom the city originally contracted, but through th 
absence of such qualities in those of whom the association 
may at a given time be composed.” The court's finding of 
illegality was based first upon the ground that the asso 
ciation was not licensed to practice architecture and was 
incapable of obtaining such a license and so was incom 
petent to contract to render architectural services; and 
second on the ground that the contract had not been let 
subject to general competition as required by the city 
charter. One judge, in a dissenting opinion, held that the 
city charter does not require calling for bids for protes 
sional services and that it 1s not the association but its 
members who practice architecture. 

As a result of the court's findings the city has taken 
over the work. Roland L. Linder, formerly chief drafts 
man for the association and a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been appointed supervising 
architect and suit has been instituted to collect $197,000 
paid to the association for its services up to the time thi 
contract was declared invalid. 

Obviously, what the court said with regard to archi 
tectural services is equally applicable to the practice of 
engineering. Both professions have stood 


out agamst 


professional practice by corporations as such. The same 
is true of the legal and medical professions. The court 
put its finger on the argument against such practice when 
it said that it is not the lack of professional qualities in 
the men composing the corporation when the contract is 
made but the possibility of such qualifications being lack 
ing in those of whom it may be composed at some future 
date that makes it impossible to determine in advance the 
quality of the professional services to 
throughout the life of the contract. 


be rendered 

As to the court's second finding, that bids should have 
been called for professional services, little support so far 
is found for it in either profession. True, there have 
arisen instances in recent years where the complexity of 
our modern civilization seemed to indicate that the only 
way for some communities to get adequate professional 
advice is through a call for bids, but such could not be the 
case with architectural Denver. An ample 
number of men of known professional record and ability 
is available; the American Institute of Architects alone 
has 25 members resident there. 


services 1n 


The outcome of the whole controversy is in doubt. 
While the court’s ruling stands, engineering and architec 
tural services on public works in Colorado must be ob 
tained by competitive bids. Codes of ethics may have to 
be modified accordingly. The more serious implication 
in the whole matter is that what the Colorado supreme 
court has done may set a precedent for courts elsewhere 
Non-competitive award of professional engagements al- 
ways has been in disfavor with those outside the profes- 
sion who cannot see the fine distinction between profes- 
sional and non-professional services. With the Colorado 
decision as a start they may be expected to renew their 
attacks. Is the profession ready for such a fight? Does 
it know its own mind in the matter of competition for 
professional work? If competitive bidding is to come 
is the profession ready to shape public thinking along 
constructive lines? These questions are brought promi 


nently to attention by the Colorado supreme court de- 
cision, 












Panel System of Tile Drainage 
for Selfridge Flying Field 


Important army airport on boggy ground bordering 
Lake St. Clair and Clinton River converted to all-year, 
all-surface flying field by 63 miles of subsurface drains 


By CAPT. ROBERT S. BEARD 
Office of Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 









SUBSURFACE drainage system completed in it from overflow and take the natural runoff to a pump- 
1930 has eliminated the annual toll of eight to ten ing station on the lake front. The general slope of the 
major airplane accidents caused by the prior soft ground is about 1 in 1,000 toward the lake. 

condition of Selfridge Field. This field is iecati on Most of the ground is a glacial sand-clay, with an 

the shore of Lake St. Clair in Michigan, about 20 miles underlying bed of water-deposited clay, practically im- 

north of Detroit. The 641-acre reservation lies between pervious, at an average depth of 5 ft. The clay rises to 

the lake on the north and Clinton River on the south, the surface at the northwest corner of the field; in the 
and about 70 per cent of the area is below record high southern part are considerable areas of sand, 90 per 

water. A levee and an interior drainage ditch protect cent of which passes a 50-mesh and 29 per cent a 
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Fig. 1—Plan and details of tile drainage for Selfridge Flying Field, Michigan 
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100-mesh sieve. Soil. topography and water cond 
in brief, made a field so soft that for three mor 
the year airplane landing and taking otf were | 

In 1930, following drainage, almost the enti 
field of 425 acres was safe. The drainage s\ 
accomplished this improvement cost $150,230 


sisted of a pipe and tile grid, as shown by Fig 
Ex periment With Mole Drains 


Before deciding on tile drains a careful investi 
was made of mole drainage, which appeared to 
reduction in cost and less disturbance of thi 


Fig. 2—Perforated-pipe ditch inlet for main drain 


Five or six miles of 4- and 8-in. mole drains were in- 
stalled. They functioned satisfactorily at first, but 
because of the amounteof fine sand in the soil nearly all 
trace of them disappeared within a vear. 


Permission was obtained to experiment with a 1 
matic jack especially constructed for jacking 4-in. 


This method failed because 
mole holes were somewhat oversized and occasionally 
permitted a tile to roll out of line on the return stroke 
of the jack. When this happened the tile was crushed 
in the next thrust stroke. 
to 250 ft. were successfully jacked into position and it 
is believed from the experience gained that the method 
can be made practicable if concrete tile is used and a 
heavy mole plow is developed along the lines of a trench 
excavator, with power-operated grade controls. 


into mole-drain holes. 


However, leneths of tile up 


Tile Drainage System 


As shown by Fig. 1, the tile system consists of panels 
formed by submains and cross-drains intersecting at 
right angles, with a manhole at each intersection. The 
submains empty into a trunk drain, or collector, leading 
to the pumping plant on the lake shore. The cross-drains 
slope both ways from the sides of the panels to the sub- 
mains, and the tile drains that parallel the submains 
slope both ways from the panel centers to the cross- 
drains. The sections in Fig. 1 show this peak and val- 
ley arrangement, as well as the drain sizes. The system 
was designed for a runoff of 4 in, per hour for 24 hours. 
Since unusual care was taken in drain grade and line, 
Kutter’s » = 0.013 was used to determine drain sizes. 

The main drain is concrete pipe of the diameters 
shown by Fig. 1, and it was laid on a grade of 0.013 per 
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the sec- 


nes were laid 
back- 

shown by the typical 
‘ction on Fig. 1 The tile 
nts were made as tight as 
racticable, and when open as 
much as 1 in they were COoVv- 
ered with strips of felt or tile 
hats All 
plugged or capped. 
sand, in. to 5-mesh, was used for backfill except for 
the top 12 in., 
widths were 
10-in. tile, and 20 in. for 


\ Spec ial 


grating cover was designed 


dead ends were 


Coarse 


which was topsoil and turf. The trench 


12 in. for 4- and 6-in. tile; 15 in. for 8- and 
type ot manhole a deep 
ay was dished and 
drained through four weepholes in the walls. 


Design Considerations 


he panel evrid because it 


Was 


described adopted 


appeared to afford economic and functional advantages 
over the 


grids. 


nore con 


ventional herringbone and rectangulat 
Briefly, 


y, the considerations were: 

1. The panel grid, which breaks grade every 200 or 
300 ft. and is connected to the submains throug 
manholes, be kept more uniformly close to the sur- 
face and at the same time ] 


for trench excavators 


h drop 
can 
rrovide long continuous runs 

2. The herringbone grid provides equally short runs 
to the submains, but as the submains go deeper towerd 
their outlets so must the collector lines. The large num- 
her of short lines requires the frequent pulling up, back- 
tracking, lining up and { 
excavators. 

3. The long runs (700 to 2,000 ft.) of the small tile 
of rectangular grids require flatter grades and must go 


digging in of the trench 


deeper than efficient drainage permits to secure sufficient 
cover at low spots. 

4. The panel grid, with its steeper grades and smaller 
watersheds, provides, with tile of equal size, larger 
runoff capacity than the rectangular grid; it is better to 
have the short steep grades on the collectors and the 
long flat grades on the carriers. 












Fig. 3 









































Fig. 4—Backfilling trenches with grading machine 


5. The panel grid has the fewest dead ends; the fre 
quent manholes give better ventilation to the soil: all 
water enters the carriers through silt traps; and when 
a collector is plugged, a smaller footage is out of service, 
and the manholes facilitate the location of the trouble. 

6. The panel grid rapidly dewaters the surface soil 
for airplane operation, provides ample depth for turf- 
root growth and keeps the water table high enough to 
provide capillary moisture for growth. 

Cutting the tile spacing in half cuts both the length 
of the watershed and the total flow in half without 
changing the size of the soil-flow channels, so that the 
rapidity of the removal of the surface water will be 
more than doubled. Close spacing flattens the arching 
of the water table between the tile lines and makes it 
practicable to place the tile closer to the surface and 
still maintain the desirable 12- to 24-in. depth of drained 
root bed and landing crust. This reduces the average 
depth of the water table between rains when moisture 
is supplied by capillarity. Therefore, shallow tile 
closely spaced is the most satisfactory for the mainte- 
nance of a firm turf for a flying field. For this reason 
a 30-ff. tile spacing with a minimum cover of 18 in. was 
used in the section of the field where the traffic is 
heaviest, so far as the available funds permitted. 

Water flows down to the water table as nearly verti- 
cally as the irregular flow passages in the soil will per- 
mit, and then flows into the tile from the saturated area, 
mainly through the lower section of the tile joint. It 
is therefore more important to seal the underside of the 
tile against sand and silt than the top side, and it was 
for this reason that the bottom of the trenches were 
lined with 30-lb. roofing felt. The coarse-sand backfill 
was adopted as a result of tests that show the entrance 
of very little sand through the joints and indicate that 
the top soil was carried to a far less depth into the sand 
than into gravel backfill. 
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Trench excavators digging tile ditches and loading spoil direct to trucks 


After a year’s operation and experience with a heavy 
thaw the following changes in design are suggested : 

1. Design for a runoff of 3 in. per acre per 24 hours 
instead of 4 in. This would not affect the sizes of the 
+- and 6-in. lines, and the resulting increase in the larger 
lines would add only 5 to 8 per cent to the entire cost. 

2. Omit the stone aprons at the manholes. These 
aprons mashed up somewhat under the airplanes. It 
would be better to make the entire backfill around the 
manhole of sandy gravel to 12 in. from the surface 
and cover with topsoil and turf. 


Construction Methods 


The contractor 
was required to stake out the lines and run all grades 
from benchmarks established by a topographical survey. 


Construction was begun July 3, 1929. 


This required two field parties much of the time. The 
constructing quartermaster utilized a superintendent of 
construction, four inspection engineers, a rodman and 
a chainman to direct the work, check grades and make 
quantity surveys and estimates. The contractors for 
trenching and tile-laying were W. J. Campbell, Armada, 
Mich., and Kagay & Mann, Richwood, Ohio. 

The main drain and the deeper parts of the submain 
were laid by ordinary sewer-construction methods. The 
rest, comprising the shallower submains, the cross-drains 
and the farm-tile grids, were constructed two submain 
units at a time, and the work was finished completely as 
it progressed. When half of the field was finished, flying 
operations were transferred from the untiled to the 
tiled area without loss of flying time. 

A sod cutter pulled by a small tractor first stripped 
the sod off the trenches. Then wheel-trench excavators 
(Fig. 3) opened the trenches, working to grade targets 
set every 50 ft. and at the breaks in grades. The trench 
excavators could cut to within 4+ to 4 in. of grade, and 
from 3,000 to 3,500 ft. of tile per machine per eight-hour 
day could be laid. The maximum day’s work for one 
machine was 4,025 ft. cut to an average depth of 2 ft. 
in sandy soil; that day also three machines completed 
11,000 ft. 

To preserve the sod the material excavated from the 
trenches was loaded by machine into trucks and hauled 
to make fills on various parts of the development. The 
belt conveyors on the trench excavators were lengthened 
to load into trucks by counterbracing on the opposite 


side. The trucks took away excavated material and 


hauled backfill gravel as return loads. 

The tiles were distributed along the trenches in piles 
of a dozen; fewer tiles were thus broken than when they 
were strung along the trenches. 


The roofing paper on 
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which the tile was laid was cut from rolls by an oil- 
lubricated crosscut saw operated by the rig shown in 
Fig. 5. The strips were creased into V's and laid with 
4-in. laps. Backfilling closely followed the tle-laying. 
This was coarse sand to within 1 ft. of the top of the 
trench (Fig. 1) and soil and turf on top. The sand was 
brought in by railway cars, which were unloaded by a 
belt conveyor into a 100-yd. elevated hopper under 
which the trucks were driven to take their loads. The 
backfill was dumped from the trucks directly into the 
trenches and leveled by hand. About 6 per cent of 
the gravel was lost by direct dumping. The top fill of 
earth was bladed and rolled flush with the 
The work was handled economically 
equipment and a large organi- 
zation aided by excellent 
weather conditions (only one 
day was lost because of rain ) 
At the peak of the tile-laying 
operations 40 trucks, + trench 
excavators and 125 men were 
employed. The hourly wages 
were: common labor 60 to 
75c.: truck and driver $1.50; 
bricklayers $1.50; and gang 
foremen $1.25. 
The subcontractors for 
trench and tile laying re- 
ceived 4c. a linear foot. There 
were three laborers and one 
operator for each machine. 
The general contractor, R. D. 
Baker, Detroit, Mich., staked 
lines and grades, cut the turf, 
delivered the tile, felt and 
backfill, hauled the excavated 
material and did the backfill- 
ing. The contract prices for 
drain tile in place ranged 
from 25c. a linear foot for 4-in. to 77c. for 12-in. tile 


surtace. 


+] -ell 
With excellent 


Pum ping Plant Reconstruction 


Reconstruction of the old drainage pumping plant was 
included in the undertaking. The old plant was built 
largely of wood and contained four centrifugal pumps 
with a total rated capacity of 10,800 g.p.m. The new 
plant is a structure of concrete and brick with three 
low-lift axial-flow pumps, having a total capacity otf 
19,300 g.p.m. Two of these pumps have a rated capacity 
of 8,000 g.p.m., which is sufficient te handle a runoff of 
4 in. per acre per day from the entire watershed. The 
third pump, of 3,300-g.p.m. capacity, can handle a runoff 
of 0.2 in. per acre per day. This smaller pump does fully 
90 per cenet of all the pumping because it handles all of 
the dry-weather flow. 

Engineers accustomed to designing storm sewers for 
municipalities where there are large areas of impervious 
surfaces and where smooth pipes and channels laid on 
vood grad<s carry water directly to the sewer inlets may 
question whether the pumps were designed for a suff 
ciently large runoff. Unit concentration periods for the 
tile drains will range from six to twelve hours, as com 
pared to 15 min. or less in well-developed municipal 
areas. Also, a smaller percentage of water reaches the 
drain. Our experience over a period of twelve years of 
pumping the runoff of this turfed area has demonstrated 
that the small pump and one of the large pumps, with a 
total capacity equivalent to the rate of 0.7 in. per acre 


325 


lle the normal maximum runoff of the 


the heaviest runotf results 


re selected in preference 
to centrifugal pumps on account 


economical operation: also 


of their lower first cost 


and more because a more 


compact layout was possible with the 


The normal type of constant-speed centrifugal pump 


existing pump pit 


operates at good emiciency 
ot head, 


operate 


through a very narrow 
pump can 
head. 
This fact favored the selection of the latter type of 
pumps for the work 


The 


range whereas the anxial-tlow type of 


efficiently over a considerable range of 


pumps are operated by float-controlled switches 


Fig. 5—Sawing rolls of roofing felt into lining strips for ditches 


set at different levels, so that each pump ts brought into 
service automatically as required and is shut off as the 
discharge from the field decreases 

The new 3.300-g.p.m. pumps consume 0.041 kw.-hr 
per 1,000 gal. pumped against its average 7.5 ft. 
lift. as compared with 0.087 kw.-hr. per 1,000 gal 
the old pump: 8,000-gal 
sume 0.038 kw. against their average stati 
as compared with O.80 kw. for the old pump.. 
pumps and control equipment were supplied by 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp 

The value of tile 
last soft field accident, which occurred on April 6, 1930 
\ plane coming in over the lake with the whole field 
ahead of it, landed on the 


static 
with 
and the two new pumps con- 
lift of 5.5 ft., 
The 
the 


drainage was demonstrated by the 


untiled area in the northeast 
corner, on which 46 sets of officers’ quarters have since 
been constructed. A 10-ton tractor was sent out to pul 
in the overturned plane after the field ambulance and 
a six-wheel Coleman truck equipped with 42x9-in. pneu- 
matic tires had become mired on the way to the scene 
The track of the tractor treads, where they passed over 
the tiled area, varied from about 4 to 14 in in. depth. 
They became from 4 to 5 in. deep shortly after they left 
the tile. The tractor finally buried itself in front of the 
plane, which was about 150 ft. distant, and it was neces- 
sary to use railroad ties to form a track for it 

Selfrige Field is now an all-year-safe, all-surface flying 
field. The east third of the tiled area was never used 
formerly because of its dangerous swampy condition, 













Noise Reduction 
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Its Problems and Prospects 


City noise as a practical and economic evil—Its measurement 


Hi PROBLEM of noise nuisance is receiving 
increasing attention and is a field for the engineer. 
hoth as to measurement of noise and methods of 

reducing it. Every city experiences its disturbance in 
the clanging street car, the honking auto and the gear- 
grinding truck, while elevated railroads, riveting ma- 
chines and factory apparatus may add to the din. This 
pandemonium of noise tends to produce impairment of 
hearing, it induces a strain on the nervous system, causes 
loss of efficiency for workers and thinkers and interferes 
seriously with sleep. .\s a result, determined efforts are 
heing made in large cities to reduce all noise, with the 
first attack being made on unnecessary noise. 

To make this compaign effective it is first necessary 
to secure convincing evidence of the harm done by noise, 
for which purpose instruments and methods have been 
developed and scientific data collected. In New York 
City a noise-abatement commission, consisting of busi- 
ness men, doctors, lawyers and scientists, conducted a 
systematic study of the problem, with results given in 
reports published in 1930 by the city’s department of 
health. Not only did the commission show the extent 
of the evil but it secured the adoption of quiet turnstiles 
in the subway and the passage of a law prohibiting the 
unnecessary use of automobile horns. 

Noise is an unpleasant sound (usually loud) of short 
duration, lacking in musical characteristics. Even music 
mav be undesirable if it is too loud, or if it interferes 
with a person’s activities or rest. 

Veasurement of Noise—Loudness of noise is expressed 
in terms of the “decibel,” a unit that has been developed 
recently to represent the action of hearing. Two aver- 
age sounds differ approximately by one decibel when a 
person is just able to distinguish that one sound is louder 
than the other. While 100 violins are ten times as intense 
as ten violins, the loudness, as perceived by the ear, is 
only twice as much. The intensity is a measure of 
energy, and it may be expressed in horsepower or watts ; 
but the hearing sensation is measured in units that are 
proportional to the logarithm of the intensity. The ear 
acts in a peculiar manner; it is extremely sensitive for 
faint sounds, but it becomes more sluggish and insensi- 
tive as the sound gets louder. The energy of sound 
is verv small, that of the conversational voice being 
only about 10 microwatts. The corresponding values 
of the intensities and loudnesses of the usual range of 
sounds are given in Table I, and the accompanying dia- 
eram lists common noises in terms of decibels. In ex- 
planation of the units in Table I, a threshold sound is 
one that can be just preceived by a normal person. This 
is taken as the unit for sounds that are listened to. On 
this basis it has been found experimentally that an aver- 
age sound is about a millon times as intense, or 1,000,000 
threshold units. In terms of loudness, the units of in- 


and abatement as problems for the engineer and scientist 





tensity become units of loudness experssed in decibels, 
as show in the table. 

Harmfulness of Noise—A noise becomes harmful 
when it affects physical well-being. Clerks in a noisy 
bank room make more mistakes than a similar group in 
a quiet room; employees in a noisy factory are likely 
to be less efficient in production than those under quiet 
conditions. Office employees become more nervous when 
in rooms with noisy machines and typewriters. Accord- 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE VALUES OF SOUNDS 


Loudness in Decibels 


Intensity (J) 10 x log J 

1 (threshold sound) 10 log 1 = 0 
10 (threshold units) 10 log 10 = 10 
100 do. 10 log 100 —- 20 
1,000 do. 10 log 1,000 = 30 
1,000,000 do. 10x log 1,000,000 = 60 
1,000,000,000 do 10 lo 1,000,000,000 = 0 


TABLE II—NOISE IN SUBWAYS 


Loudness 
in Decibels 


Intensity Tota! Intensity (7 10 & log I 
Wheels 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 90.0 
Rails 1,000,000,000 2,000.000,000 93.0 
errs 1,000,000,000 3,00 °,090,000 94.7 


ing to a paper on “Measurement of Noise.” by G. W. 
C. Kaye (Royal Institution of Great Britain, May &. 
1931): “It is only when the noise is stopped that the 
pronounced sense of relief makes one realize that one 
has been unconsciously bracing oneself against the noise.” 
It is difficult to secure numerical estimation of this 
damage, but certain recammendations have already been 
formulated for the correction of the nuisance. (‘The 
Effects of Noise,” by D. Aw Laird, Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, Vol. 1, 1930, p. 256.) 

Not only is noise injurious when continued for some 
time, but some types of noises are sources of immediate 
danger. A sudden or unexpected or unusual loud sound 
produces a sensation of fear and confusion. Crossing a 
noisy street with an elevated train passing overhead is 
a nervous proceeding for many people and introduces 
possibilities for accidents. 

Reduction of Noitse—Office quieting with sound- 
absorbing materials is now an everyday matter. Hotel 
keepers find that quiet rooms with effective soundproof 
partitions are preferred. It is common practice for a 
small factory or printing concern to rent an entire floor 
in a building, in which case it becomes necessary to 
mount machinery so as to prevent the transmission of 
sound and vibration to other floors. 

The practical question arises as to the value of the 
results obtained. Any noise higher than 50 decibels 
may be considered objectionable. Effective partitions 
between rooms will reduce sound from 25 to 45 decibels ; 
anything less than 25 decibels is not worth much, while 
a greater reduction than 45 decibels is unusual. In office 
quieting the reduction by sound-absorbing material is less 
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than for partitions, being only from 
5 to 10 decibels. But actually the 
reduction appears greater than the 
number indicates. For example. if 
a loud sound is reduced 5 decibels, 
it appears approximately 75 per cent 
as loud as before, while for 10 deci- 
hels reduction the sound is judged as 
only half as loud. Furthermore, the 
time reverberation is reduced, which 
produces other benefits not here con- 
sidered. 

The most effective method of re- 
ducing noise is to make the source 
quiet. The automobile is a_ sug- 
gestive example. Nobody wants a 
noisy car; it is unlawful to operate 
a car without a muffler, and in New 
York City the unnecessary honking 
of horns is prohibited in the theater 
districts. Public opinion is extend 
ing its influence to reduce other 
noises. It is of interest to note also 
that substantial progress in the quiet 
ing of electric cars has been made on 
the Detroit street railways by the 
development of a worm-gear drive. 
Such a car is said to be quieter, more 
easy-riding and more efficiently oper- 
ated: some 60 per cent of the noise 
is eliminated, and there is a material 
reduction in the weight of the car. 
One promising feature about noise 


LOCATION MEASURED 


STATION 


AVERAGE OF 6 FACTORY LOCATIONS 


INFORMATION BOOTH IN LARGE RAILWAY 


AVERAGE NON-RESIDENTIAL LOCATION 


Sources of records in right-hand column q1) 


FROM JOINT DO &R SUBCOMMITTEE 
SURVEY-NEW YORK DATA 


SUBWAY-LOCAL STATION WITH 
EXPRESS PASSING 


BOILER FACTORY 


SOME FAC TORIES ARE AS HIGH AS THIS 


VERY LOUO RADIO MUSIC IN HOME 


NOISIEST NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


STENOGRAPHIC ROOM 
VERY NOISY RESTAURANT 


NOISY OFFICE OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


MODERATE RESTAURANT CLATTER 
FEW PLACES WHERE PLOPLE WORK ARE 


AVERAGE OFFICE Caow ven 


NOISIEST RESIDENCE MEASURED 


VERY QUIET AADIO IN HOME 


QUIET OFFICE 
SOFT AADIO MUSIC IN APARTMENT 


QUIE TEST NON- RESIDENTIAL LOCATION 
MEASURED 
AVERAGE RESIDENCE 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
COUNTY COURT, CHICAGO, ROOM EMPTY, 
WINDOWS CLOSED 


QUIETEST RESIDENCE MEASURED 


QUIET GARDEN, LONDON 


Scale of noise in buildings 


“Speech and Hearing,” by H. Fh 


we i : . 87; (2) article by D. A. Laird, Scientific American, December, 1928, an 
reduction is its economic advantage, Pick’ by Ww" Waterte ais Momaliasaek dene ta teat a Gar te 


for a quiet machine has longer life 
and less upkeep expense. 

Subway Noises—When adjusting a machine to make 
it quiet it is found necessary to reduce all the elements 
of disturbance to about the same value. It is a waste 
of time and expense to reduce only one element of noise 
Subway noise is generated almost entirely by the impact 
and friction between wheels and rails, resulting in fur- 
ther noise by vibrations of both wheels and rails, as well 
as the car and the ground. An additional disturbance 
comes from the driving gears. When studying this prob- 
lem the writer set up two large steel channels to imitate 
rails, one of which was padded with hair felt and the 
other left bare. Striking the padded rail with a ham- 
mer gave a sound about 20 decibels less than the sound 
emitted by the bare rail when struck in the same man- 
ner. But when padded rails were used, with cars running 
on them, the reduction could not be noticed. The 
explanation is given in Table II, from an article on 
“Noise in Subways,” by the author (Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, July, 1931). Assuming 
1,000,000,000 threshold units of noise for each of the 
three elements (wheels, rails and motors) the following 
values given were obtained. All three noises operating 
together gives 94.7 decibels. Eliminating one noise com- 
pletely still leaves 93 decibels, a reduction that would not 
be detected by a normal ear, so that no quieting would 
be observed. (In machines where one element of noise 
is evidently greater than the others a noticeable reduc- 
tion would follow if this single noise was reduced.) If 
all three loud noises are reduced to the value of 1,000,000 
each, an acceptable change would follow, the total loud- 
ness for all three noises being only 64.7 decibels. or a 
reduction of 30 decibels. The physical relief due to 


article by W. Waterfall, Engineering News-Record, Jan. 10, 1927, p. 60: C4) articl 


A. H. Davis, Nature, Jan. 11, 1930, p. 48 


reducing the loudness from 94.7 to 64.7 decibels is some 
what as if the temperature on a hot day should he 
reduced from 94.7 to 64.7 deg. 

Masking of Noises—The effect of one sound masking 
another sound is an important element in noise reduc 
tion. For example, the conversation in a doctor's offic: 
could be heard plainly in the waiting room in spite of a 
soundproof partition and double doors. It was found 
that as the office fronted on a noisy street the conversa 
tion was carried on at about the same sound value as 
the street noises (70 to 80 decibels), while the waiting 
room opened upon a quiet hallway (30 decibels or less ) 
Thus the conversation was masked by the strong street 
noise but not by the weaker hallway noise. The remed 
was to install a second partition or to use a double win 
dow or window muffler in the office. 

Conclusion—It is evident that noise is harmful to 
people, and in some cases it is dangerous. It is possibl 
to reduce noise, but progress appears dependent on pul) 
lic opinion. Of various agencies engaged in combatin 
noise the noise-abatement commission in New York City 
is perhaps the most aggressive. The Acoustical Socicty 
of America has an investigation committee and expects 
to formulate standard measurements of noise. Thi 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Amer 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers and the National 
Electric Manufacturers Association have held a sym 
posium on noise reduction in Rochester, N. Y. (£lectrical 
Engineering, May, 1931, pp. 340-354). Similar move 
ments are in progress in foreign countries. It seems 
certain that the next few years will witness a marked im- 
provement in the reduction of city noise. 













View of sewage-treatment plant at Barrington, N. J. 


High-Degree Sewage-Treatment Plant 
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at Barrington, N. J. 


Pre-sedimentation, activation, post-sedimentation filtration, 


IXMI-RAPID sand filtration and chlorination com- 
plete the treatment given by the newly completed 
activated-sludge plant of Barrington, N. J. Before 
activation the sewage passes through a grit-and-screen 
chamber and a presettling tank. The excess sludge goes 
through heated digestion tanks and to glass-covered dry- 
ing beds. Incoming sewage is measured. Activation is 
effected by paddle wheels instead of by compressed air. 
The rapid sand filters are provided with rate-control and 
loss-of-head rate-of-flow gages. 

A high degree of treatment is required, because the 
only stream available for receiving the effluent is a small 
brook that follows a winding course through a populous 
district before entering tidewater 2 miles away. The 
sewage from a contributing population of 6,000 is treated 
by the activated-sludge process before it is filtered. 
Aeration is accomplished by mechanical agitation of a 
tvpe that causes a spiral flow through the tanks. The 
return sludge is added to the presettled sewage after 
aeration has proceeded for a period of time that is under 
control of the operator. A continuous flow of sludge is 
maintained through the covered digestion tanks. where 
digestion is aided by heating coils, combustion of the 
collected gas furnishing the necessary heat. Sludge-dry- 
ing beds are glass-covered. After the finally settled sew- 
age has passed through semi-rapid sand filters similar to 
those used in water purification it goes to a chlorination 
providing a 30-min. contact period before it is discharged 
into the brook. 

An outfall sewer to tidewater was not practicable. 
Difficulties in obtaining the necessary rights-of-way were 
encountered, and it was opposed by the towns through 
which it would pass. It therefore became necessary to 
design a plant to meet the natural conditions imposed by 
an extremely low dilution factor and the probability that 
during very dry weather the effluent would not reach 


chlorination and sludge digestion—Covered sludge beds 
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tidewater for several days. Only an effluent that would 
he fully stable, that would absorb little or no oxygen from 
the brook and that would contain practically no bacteria 
could qualify for these conditions. In other words, th: 
requirements were comparable to those for drinking 
water. The plant was designed to produce a clear effluent 
having a five-day biochemical oxygen demand not greater 
than 18 parts per million, and a twenty-day period of 
stability. A further stipulation was that no bacteria were 
to be present in 5 c.c., with a residual chlorine content 
of 0.5 p.p.m. at the end of a 10-min. contact period. 
The capacity of the plant is 600,000 gal. per day, based 
on a connected population of 6,000 contributing a maxi- 
mum average daily flow, including infiltration of 100 gal. 
per capita. The units used in designing the various parts 
of the plant were: 
Preliminary clarification tank, detention period, hours 
Aeration tank, detention period, hours 
Aeration tank, return sludge, per cent 
Final settling tank, detention period, hours 
tapid sand filters, gal. per sq.ft. per min 
Contact tank, detention period, minutes 


Sludge digestion tank, volume, cu.ft. per capita 
Sludge-drying beds, area, sq.ft. per capita 


*About 94,000,000 gal. per acre per 24 hours 


w nN 
ron—— n= 
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When the sewage enters the plant it passes through a 
combined screening and detritus chamber and then over 
two V-notch weirs working in parallel. A  motor- 
operated depth gage transmits the head on the weirs to 
the recording apparatus in the control room of the filter 
building. 


Preliminary Clarification Tanks 


The two presettling tanks are each 8x32 ft. in plan. 
with a settling depth of about 7 ft. There are four 
hopper bottoms to each tank, 8 ft. square by 3 ft. deep. 
The solids are removed from the hoppers through sludge 
pipes under a hydrostatic head of 4 ft. 
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The presettled sewage passes to a diversion chamber 
from which equal volumes of sewage are discharged over 
adjustable V-notch weirs into compartments, from which 
it is piped to the three aeration or activation tanks. 


Aeration Tanks 


Aeration is etfected mechanically by paddle wheels set 
at one side of each tank, with the lower part submerged 
about 6 in. The rotation of the paddles causes the sewage 


Paddle aerators impart a spiral flow to the 
Baffles at the sides and 
the aerator in 
flowing sewage 


sewage 
bottom of the aeration assist 
causing a complete trunover of the 
The return sludge is introduced after 
aeration has proceeded for a time on the sewage alone. 


to flow across the tank to the opposite wall, where it is 
deflected downward by an inclined baffle, set at an angle 
of about 45 deg. At the bottom it is again deflected by a 
second baffle to the other side of the tank, where it rises 
between the tank wall and a vertical baffle wall con- 
structed under the paddles. The vertical baffle is 18 in. 
from the face of the wall. 

The tank is divided into three separate compartments, 
each 125x60 ft., with a sewage depth of 12 ft. The total 
depth of the tank is 144 ft., the extra 24 ft. being re- 
quired to provide clearance for the agitator. The effluent 
from the presettling tank is piped to the upward-flow 
channel behind the vertical baffle. Returned activated 
sludge is applied to the sewage through piping so ar- 
ranged that the point of application can be changed to 
provide a variable pre-aeration period. The object of the 
pre-aeration is to freshen the sewage by driving off toxic 
gases it may contain, which are deleterious to the delicate 
organisms in the return sludge. Pre-aeration of the 
sewage prior to the application of the sludge also re- 
duced the time required for complete activation. 

The aerating mechanism is connected to an electric 
motor through a speed reducer, with the sprockets and 
chain placed at one end of each compartment. The tops 
of the deflector baffles are covered with wood, forming 
walkways to give access to all parts of the tank. The 
aerator imparts a transverse direction to the sewage, re- 
sulting in a spiral motion through the tank each turnover 
exposing the full contents to the atmosphere. 


Final Settling Tank 


After aeration the mixture of sewage and activated 
sludge spills over a baffled rectangular weir into flumes 
at the ends of the compartments, from which it is piped 
to the final settling tank. This tank is divided into three 
compartments, each 12.:36 ft., with an average sewage 
depth of 6 ft. Sludge is continuously removed by 
mechanically operated sludge scrapers, which push the 
sludge into hoppers at the influent end of each compart- 
ment. These hoppers are provided with perforated water 
piping arranged to flush down any solids adhering to 
the sides. 

Sludge is removed from each of the hoppers by) 


means of a vertical sludge pipe, emptying into a 
withdrawal The 
15 in level \n adjustable g 
decanter is provided, consisting of a short length of 6-1 
brass pipe cut with a V-notch weir, and sliding inside 1] 
sludge riser pipe. The cle canter can be raised or lower ‘ 
depending on the amount of sludge it is required to wit 
draw. 


chamber bottom of this ch 


below the sewave 


The sludge is discharged into a concrete channe! 
extending across the three compartments, from which 11 
is piped to a sludge-return compartment 


Activated-Slud ge Return 


Sludge from the final settling tank is carried in 
cast-iron pipe to a 
digestion tank. 


nW S-1 
side of 
This sludge chamber is provided with a1 
air-lift pump, which raises the sludge to a distributing 
tank immediately above 


chamber at the the sludye 


The distributing tank consists 
of a concrete box containing the air-lift dome, baffle wall 
and weirs for the control of the sludge. An 
overtlow weir is pro\ ided for the removal of « XCeSs ACTIN 
ated sludge. with sludge from the pre 
luminary settling tanks, is discharged the 
sludge-digestion tanks 


adjustable 


This excess, 


directly into 


Rapid Sand Filters 


The finally settled sewage spills over the rectangular 
weirs into a flume, from which it is piped to four 7x 10-ft 
rapid-sand filters equipped with rate controllers and loss- 


Scrapers draw the sludge to a hopper at the end of 
the settling tank 


right un be seen the 


] sludge hed 
The aeration and 


background 


glass-covered 


digestion tanks are in the 


Four rapid sand-filter units treat the activated-sludge 
effluent 


with rate ntrolle 
ind hand-operated gate Iv 
is chlorinated, with a %30-min. contact 
tank, before discharge into a small 


Each filter is equipped 
and rate-of-flow gages 

filter effluent 
in a concrete 


pert rd 
stream. 
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{-head and rate-of-flow gages. Sewage flows downward 
through the filters and rate controllers into a common 
effluent main leading to the contact tank. A concrete weir 
wall is provided at the end of the effluent main to seal the 
hlters. The rate controllers are equipped with automatic 
throttling devices to close them whenever the rate of 
flow to the filters is less than the rate set. The nominal 
rate of filtration is 14 gal, per sq.ft., or about 94,000,000 
gal. per acre per 24 hours. 

Water for washing the filters is taken from the effluent 
end of the contact tank by a motor-operated washwater 









inal settling tanks 
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Compactness and adaptability to landscape planting were had in mind in the layout. 


pump with a capacity of 1,000 gal. per min., equivalent 
to a 24-in.-per-minute rise. Washwater troughs empty 
into a storage tank under the filter units with a capacity 
equivalent to three 6-min. washes. The waste wash- 
water is pumped back to the clarification tanks for 
further treatment. 

The filters are housed in a brick and stone building. 
The air compressors and air receiver for operating the 
plant's air-lift sludge pumps are located in the pipe gal- 
lery, and an extension is made in the gallery for housing 
the chlorinator equipment. The building is equipped 
with laboratory and sanitary facilities. 

The contact tank is 20 ft. square by 6} ft. deep, with 
a concrete seal box at the inlet and a 10-in. bellmouth 
outlet, the top of which is set at the level of the sewage. 
During the washing of one filter the level in the contact 
tank drops about 2 ft. The discharge line is a 10-in. 
cast-iron pipe extending into the brook, and it discharges 
at a small dam across the stream, forming a small im- 
pounding reservoir submerging the outfall sewer. 


Slud ge-Digestion Tank 


The sludge-digestion tank is divided into two com- 
partments, each 26x30 ft. and 9 ft. deep. They are of the 


! [rents | 
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Plan of sewage-treatment plant of Barrington, N. J. 
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around-end-baffle type. with four passes, each 64 ft. wid 
Raw sludge and excess activated sludge are discharg: 
fron the sludge-diversion chamber to the influent end 0: 
each compartment. Digested sludge is withdrawn fro: 
the opposite end under a head of 4 ft. and is discharge 
into the sludge channel of the sludge-drying beds. 
Heating coils are placed on the bottom of the first 
three passes of each compartment. The coils have are 
sufficient to maintain the average temperature in th 
digestion tank between 75 and 80 deg. F. Gas domes ar 
provided in the roof of the tank compartnttnts to collect 
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‘Pre-Settling Tanks: . 





sludge return 
PIPIN" 25 
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the gas evolved during the diges 
tion of the sludge. The gas piping 
from the domes is connected to a 
firetrap, a condensation drip, a 
pressure-relief trap and a= gas 
meter to a_ gas-fired hot-water 
hoiler. Water is circulated through 
the system by means of motor- 
operated centrifugal pumps. The 
hoiler is automatically regulated to 
maintain a water temperature of 
not over 120 deg. F. 

An air-lift foot piece is provided 
at the sludge outlet to lift some of 
the digested sludge to a compart- 
ment on the roof of the tank, from 
which it flows back to the influent 
end of each compartment to seed 
the entering raw and _ activated 
sludge. The air lift can also be used 
to empty either compartment or 
to transfer sludge from one to another. 

Supernatant liquor is removed by a rotary decanting 
valve, provided with inlets spaced on 6-in. centers. The 
liquor is piped to an inspection manhole and then dis- 
charged into the waste washwater storage tank under the 
filters. 

There are six glass-covered sludge-drying beds, each 
124x44 ft. The beds consist of sand supported by 
gravel, with open-joint tile drains. The drained liquor 
is also piped back to the washwater storage tank under 
the filters. 


Physical Conditions 


The site on which the plant is constructed is adjacent 
to property bought by the borough for a recreation center 
and park, and it was essential that the appearance of the 
plant should belie its purpose. The various units were 
arranged as compactly as possible and in a manner that 
will lend itself to additional landscaping when required. 
The filter building presents a pleasing appearance with 
the rest of the plant in the background. Wide driveways 
and gravel and walkways were constructed around the 
plant and trees, and shrubbery and flowers are planted 
around the various structures. 
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The plant was designed to serve a rapidly growing 
community. Naturally the sewage flow is considerably 
less than the designed capacity. After fifteen months ot 
operation (end of July, 1931) the average sewage flow 
is only 160,000 gal. per day. This is partly due to the 
incompleteness of house connections and to the tightness 
of the sewer system. However, only one of the aeration 
and final settling-tank compartments and one filter bed 
are in operation, so that the results being obtained can 
be taken as a criterion of what the plant can accomplish 
when operating at full capacity. 

Numerous tests have been made by disinterested par- 
ties. A test by Michael J. Blew, Major, Sanitary Re- 
serve, U. S. Army, gave the following results: 

Five-Day 
Suspended Solids, Biochemical 
P.P.M Oxygen 


Demand, 
P.P.M 


Bacteria per 
Milo Liter (c.c 
Total B. Coli 


550 355,000 122,000 
Less than | 28,000 9,000 
Less than | 0 0 


Volatile 

Matter 
1,610 
Trace 
Trace 


Total 
Influent.. . 2,015 
Final settling tank effluent 8 
Sand filter effluent 2 


Ash 
405 
Trace 
Trace 


In his comments Major Blew stated that the influent 
was septic and very concentrated, and that some persons 


New Hampshire Bypass Road 
Requires Unusual Structure 


Grade separation over stream pro- 
vided by double-deck steel bridge 
with four traffic interchange ramps 


By JOHN W. CHILDS 
Bridge Engineer, New Hampshire Highway 
Concord, N. H. 


Department, 


HE CUTOFF ROAD that bypasses through traffic 

around the little village of Suncook, as shown by 
the accompanying map, is typical of the policy of the 
New Hampshire highway department to eliminate places 
of congestion and danger on its heavily traveled tourist 
roads. This particular undertaking, however, is excep 
tional in the complexity of the hazards done away with 
and in the expense of the structures required, one of 
which is a two-level bridge separating the roadways of 
intersecting highways. The accompanying drawings show 
the plan and main construction details. 


Conditions at Suncook 


Between Manchester and Concord the Daniel Webster 
Highway, which traverses New Hampshire from south to 
north, carries a traffic up to a normal maximum of 13,000 
cars a day. Suncook is located on this section of the 
road. The road in the village, and for a mile or more 
adjacent to it, is composed of steep grades and sharp 
curves, with two electric railway crossings and a railway 
grade-crossing at its intersection with the Suncook 
Valley Railroad. The main street is so congested by 
the electric railway line and local automobile parking that 
it has not been uncommon to have on holidays a tem- 
porary blockade of through-traffic for a long distance 
both north and south. At certain hours there is a daily 
interruption in the flow of traffic through the village. 
with all the attending elements of danger incident to 
such congestion. To add to this congestion, route 28 
(the Suncook Valley Road) leads off to the northeast to 


may question the veracity of th 


influent being as high as indicated 


of one-half, or even one-quarter of 
indicates an excellent removal. On 
test a sample stood up for a period 
changing color, with an incubation temy 
deg. He further stated that the effluent 
quirements of a drinking water standard 

The operating data given are from one of the tests con- 
ducted by Major Blew \ll of the tests run by Maj 
Blew and others interested in the operation of this plan 
as well as the tests run during normal operation 
more or less with the results given in the above 
tion. Suspended solids naturally vary, and | have 
given the 2,015 p.p.m. reported by Major Blew 
of the fact that it was a part of his original investiga 
tion. The sewage is very concentrated, and suspended 
solids vary from 500 to 1,000 p.p.m 


bec LLISt 


depending on the 
method used in securing samples 

The plant was designed by I. B 
engineer with the consulting engineers. Remington, 
bury & Gott, Camden, N. J. 


SUre ander, associate 


Vos 


Wolfeboro, Alton Bay and the east end of Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, thence to the East Side Trunk Line at Ossipee, 
which leads through the White Mountains to join the 
Daniel Webster Highway, or U. S. Route 3, at Colebrook 
beyond Dixville Notch. This junction at Suncook is at 
the most compact section of the village and has become 
a sorting point for northbound traffic to the lake regions 
and mountains and a merging point for southbound 


traffic returning toward Boston or other southern points 
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Fig. 1—Suncook bypass on Daniel Webster Highway, 
New Hampshire 
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Fig. 2—Plan and structures of overstream highway intersection at Suncook, N. H. 





The Suncook bypass was authorized and the plans 
were completed in 1930. It includes about 25 miles of 
new highway, with a 300-ft. concrete viaduct across 
Lakins or Heads Pond, a concrete underpass under the 
Suncook Valley branch of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and a two-level highway bridge over the Suncook River. 

The new road leads off from the main highway route 
(U. S. No. 3) some 2 miles south of Suncook Village 
and follows a route of easy alignment and grade to the 
junction with route No. 28 at the Suncook River bridge, 
about a half mile east of the present junction point. 
thence north to join the present main highway about a 
half mile north of the village. 

Contracts for the three principal structures were let 


early in 1931, and work was begun during the first part 
of May. The underpass was completed July 1, at a cost 


of $12,000. 


The concrete viaduct will be completed by 
Sept. 


1, at a cost of $23,000. The bridge over Suncook 
Kiver forming the separation of grades between U. 

Koute No. 3 and No. 28 will be completed by Sept. 1. 
at a cost of $60,000. The contract for the road work 


will be let so as to complete the entire project during 
1931. The estimated cost of the entire project is 
$250,000, 


Two-Deck Intersection Brid ge 


The structure at the junction of the two main high- 
ways performs the double duty of bridging the Suncook 
River and eliminating a highway grade-crossing of two 
trunk lines. The bridge is a through-steel truss (Fig. 2) 
serving the lower, or route No. 28, level, with a deck 
roadway above at the level of the Daniel Webster High- 
way grade. The main bridge has a clear span of 143 ft. 
rhere are two 50-ft. approach spans on a steel bent 
at the south end and three 50-ft. approach spans at 
the north end, all made up of rolled shapes. The road- 
ways of both levels are of reinforced concrete having a 
clear width of 24 ft. The foundations of the main span 
are on solid ledge, and the piers and abutments of the 
ipproach span are set on hardpan or ledge. The total 
structure includes 1,344 cu.yd. of concrete and 56 tons 
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Fig. 3—Deck arrangement, grade-separation bridge at Suncook 


of reinforcing steel and 334 tons of structural steel. 
Local features as to topography and the nature of the 
traffic to be served largely governed the development of 
this type of structure. All local traffic emanating from 
Suncook Village will be served by the present highway 
joining the trunk line north and south of the village. 
There is practically no traffic from route No. 28 north 
to Concord; and should any of this sort develop, it 
would be served by Turnpike St. Traffic from No, 28 
southbound will cross the river on the lower level join- 
ing route 3 by a ramp at the right of the south bridge 
approach. Traffic from route 3 to route 28 will leave 
the main highway by a ramp down to the lower level, 
crossing the river at that grade. This arrangement is 
expected to sort the northbound traffic and assemble the 
southbound traffic with the least possible interruption in 
the traffic flow on the Daniel Webster trunk line on 
U. S. route No. 3. 

The bypass road and structures were designed by the 
highway department engineers, Frederic E. Everett, 
commissioner, and state engineer. 
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| Built-Up Wood Columns Conserve Lumber 


Tests indicate that columns composed of odd-sized sticks 


fastened together may have 75 to 90 per cent the 


strength of solid timbers—Various types of fastenings 


By JOHN A. SCHOLTEN 


Forest Products 


In THe Propvuction of solid or one-piece wood 
columns and posts for building construction there 1s 
much material left that is of excellent quality but 
not of standard sizes and therefore likely to be wasted. 
These sticks and other odd-sized materials produced 
in the manufacture of standard sizes of lumber may 
be utilized by putting them together to form built-up 
columns. That such columns, made with suitable 
fastenings, may have a high ratio of strength in 
comparison with solid columns of the same cross 
sectional dimensions is shown by the tests here de 
scribed, including columns of different sizes and put 
together in different wavs. Only mechanical fasten 
ings—nails, bolts and dowels—were used in_ these 
tests, but others are to be made on columns having 
the sticks glued together. For this latter form of 
construction it would seem that the factor of friction 
between the component parts or sticks should be con 
siderable, while with mechanical fastenings this factor 
is likely to disappear entirely with the slightest 
shrinkage in the sticks. In the days of sailing ships 
the lower portions of large masts were often com- 
posed of timbers fastened together with marine glue. 
Such masts were subjected to all kinds of climate 
and weather, as well as to the stresses caused by 
holding great sails full of a gale of wind, but it is 
said that in tests to destruction, fractures occurred in 
the wood rather than in the glued joints. The results 
of the tests here described are of importance to both 
the. building industry and the lumber industry. 
—Ep1Tor. 


STUDY of laminated or built-up wood columns 

indicates that columns composed of lumber of 

small dimensions can be built commercially to have 
more than 75 per cent of the initial strength of solid 
columns of the same size. Individual columns of some 
designs reach 90 per cent of that strength. Advantages 
of the built-up column include: (1) use of the same size 
of material for various sizes of columns; (2) ease of 
handling; and (3) the possibility of avoiding excessive 
checking and warping. There is the one disadvantage of 
requiring a slightly larger size than a solid column for a 
given strength. In view of its advantages the built-up or 
laminated column should receive more attention from 
architects, engineers and builders. 

For the user, important advantages of the built-up 
column are that it may be made any desired length, the 
wood may be treated to resist fire and decay, and high 
grade lumber may be reserved for the vital parts of a 
column section, with less expensive material filling the 
less important positions. For the mill man, laminated 
construction of any kind is an outlet for material left 
over in the manufacture of standard lumber. 

For these reasons the Forest Products Laboratory, 
under an agreement with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has carried out a series of tests 
to determine the strength of various types of built-up 
columns and to determine what types most nearly ap- 
proach the strength of solid columns of the same cross- 


Laboratory, Madison, 


Wis. 


section. A built-up column ideally assembled with glue 
would approach the strength of a solid column In the 
tests here described, however. the purpose was to de 


termine the strength of columns assembled with nails, 
bolts and metal shear kevs or dowels. 

Columns Tested 
8x8 in. 


tested 


Two sizes of columns wert 
and In cross-section. Of the smaller 
columns, which were made of spruce, 32 were tested 11 
8-, 6-, 4- and 2-ft. lengths. 
Douglas fir, 


tx4+ in. 


made ol 


Ot the larger ones, 


fourteen were tested in 16-, &- and 2-ft 


Columns f f TTT EF f i 
4'x4" } Lil pit 4 . 
lad ba Zao 2@bes 3-ao 3be 4a@ 5-ax 
Columns 8'x8' | | | | ls 
i-a A Raa be (3-a Oo 3bbe 4a®@ 


Fig. 1—Types of built-up wood columns tested 


la: four laminae, 1x4 in., nailed 1b): four laminae, 1x4 in., 
bolted plus nails. 2a four laminae, 1x2 in.; two cover 
plates, 1x4 in., nailed. 2b: same as 2a, nailed plus bolt 
and metal dowels. 3a: four laminae, 1x3 in.; two laminae, 
1x2 in., nailed. 3b: same as 3a; nailed, plus bolts and 
metal dowels. 4a: six laminae #x2# in.; two coverplates 
X4 in., nailed. 5a: four laminae, 4x34 in.; four, #x2 in 
und two §x4 in., nailed. lla: five laminae, 1gx5} in two 
coverplates, 14x8 in., nailed. 12a: same as lla, but with 
nails driven in bored holes. 12h: same as 12a, but wit! 
axis rotated 80 deg. ISe: same as l2a, but butt-jointed 
13D; same as l3a, but with axis rotated 90 deg laa: one 
timber, 5x5 in.; four laminae, 13x63 in., nailed 


lengths. At least one length of each size falls in the long- 
column class, where the strength depends upon stiffness ; 
another in the short-column class, where the strength 
depends primarily upon the crushing strength of the 
wood ; and still another in the intermediate class, where 
the strength depends upon a combination of stiffness and 
crushing strength. 

The length classification of a column is determined by 
the size and shape of its cross-section as well as its actual 
length; the value used is called the “slenderness ratio.” 
In the test columns the boards or laminations were ar- 
ranged in various ways (Fig. 1) but were of full length, 
except that columns 13a and 13> were in two butt-jointed 
pieces. 

Fastenings—The arrangement of nails, bolts or other 
metal fastenings is indicated in Fig. 2. For the 4x4-in. 
columns, 8-penny nails were selected. In all 
the nails for three or more parallel laminations were long 
enough to enter the third lamination. ; 


Instances 


$ in. 
in diameter and were supplemented by a few &-penny 
nails in the outer laminations and coverplates. For the 
&x8-in. coverplate type of columns 20-penny nails 


Xolts were 


were | 
used in the outer boards and 16-penny nails in the mner | 
boards, staggered in position with the outer nails. For 

the solid-core box type of large column 20-penny nails 

were used. 

Method of Loading—A solid column when ideal! 
loaded may be in unstable equilibrium and consequently 
may be sustaining more than its calculated load. But in 





334 


the average commercial column any departures from 
ideal behavior are caused by such factors as eccentricity 
of loading, lack of straightness and variation in modulus 
of elasticity. To reproduce actual conditions in the tests 
and to prevent unstable equilibrium, all columns were 
loaded with some eccentricity (0.04 in. for the smaller 
and 0.07 in. for the larger columns) through pin-ended 
bearings. Eccentricity causes a reduction in load capacity 
that is especially noticeable in the intermediate length 
of column, but it has a diminishing effect with an in- 
crease or decrease in length. In a laminated column the 
effect of eccentricity is more pronounced than in a solid 
column, because the former has less resistance to the 
longitudinal shear that is introduced as soon as any 
bending occurs. 

The percentage reduction in the strength of a solid 
column that should be expected from the eccentricities 
used is shown by the curve 4 in Figs. 3 and 4. Curve # 
in both figures gives the expected performance under ideal 
loading of solid columns. It is a calculated combined 
eighth-power and Euler curve, based on the control speci- 
inens and assuming a compressive strength parallel to 
grain of 5,000 and 6,350 lb. for the 4x4-in. and 8x8-in. 
columns, respectively. The curve for eccentric loading 
C, however, which was calculated from Curve B, gives 
the expected performance of solid columns loaded with 
the eccentricities The test results for each 
laminated column were reduced to percentage values of 
the calculated results for a solid column having the aver- 
age properties of the wood in the laminated column. 
These results were then transferred to Figs. 3 and 4 in 
such a manner as to bear the same relation to curve C 
as to their own ideal curves. The ratios presented here 
and in the accompanying table are expressed in terms 
of an ideal curve adjusted for eccentricity. 


selected. 


STRENGTH OF LAMINATED WOOD COLUMNS 


(The strength is given in percentage of the strength of eccen- 
trically loaded solid columns of the same external dimensions.) 


Strength at 
Slenderness 


Number in Ratios of 


Pype of Column Figs. 3 and 4 12 to 24 
4x 4-in. Column Per Cent 
Laminations face to face la, Ih 27 to 37 
Coverplate type, |-in. coverplate 2a, 2b 49 to 73 
Coverplate type, j-in. coverplate 4a 63 to 78 
Varied arrangement 3a, 5a 63 to 78 

8x 8-in. Column 

Coverplate type Hla to 13h, 

inclusive 67 to 90 
Koxed core type 4a 74 to 91 


Arrangement of Laminations — Columns built of 
laminations simply arranged face to face showed 
strengths only about 27 to 37 per cent of those for the 
solid stick in the practicable range of slenderness ratios, 
For short posts the ratio is about 75 per cent. By tying 
the laminations together with wood coverplates (columns 
2a and 2b, Figs. 1 and 3) the load-carrying capacity was 
increased to a range of about 49 to 73 per cent in the 
slenderness-ratio of 12 to 24, and from 69 to 85 per 
cent in the short column class. It is apparent, therefore, 
that for most purposes the columns with coverplates are 
superior to the others. 

When the thickness of the coverplate was reduced from 
1 in. to ¥ in. (type 4a, Figs. 1 and 3), the column was 
more nearly equal in strength about both axes. This 
increased the strength of the column, which then ranged 
irom 63 to 78 per cent in the same range of lengths. 
\s before, a greater strength was obtained in the short- 
In all these columns (la to 2h inclusive and 
also 4a, Fig. 1) the lowest percentage of the strength 
of the solid stick of the same size was obtained at a 
slenderness ratio of 18. 


post class. 
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Columns 4°x 4" Columns 8*x 8" 
Fig. 2—Typical fastenings of built-up columns 
A; nailing for 4x4-in. column. B: 


doweling 4x4-in. column. ©: 
column, 


N? bolting, nailing and 
nailing for 8x8 in. coverplate 
D:; nailing for 8x8-in, solid-core columns. 


Columns with the laminations interlocked or arranged. 
as in 3a and 5a of Figs. 1 and 3, although not carrying 
so great a load at some lengths, carried a greater load 
than the plain coverplate type at a slenderness ratio of 18 
The loads varied from 63 to 72 per cent for columm 5u 
in the 12 to 24 range in slenderness ratio, while for 
column 3a the loads varied from about 63 to 78 per cent 
in the same range. This type of column however, has the 
disadvantage of being more difficult to build; it also re 
quires more material, since the laminations are not of 
commercial dimensions. 

All the larger columns of Fig. 4, except 14a, were of 
the coverplate type (Fig. 1). The percentages of solid- 
column strength varied from 67 to 81 at a slenderness 
ratio of 12 to between 72 and 90 at 24. For column 
14a, having a solid core, the results varied from 74 per 
cent at a slenderness ratio of 12 to 91 per cent at a ratio 
of 24. This type of column, beside giving as good 
results as the others in certain lengths and better results 
in one length, lends itself to the possibility of boxing 
good or fireproofed material around a low-quality core. 
The outstanding results for the various arrangements of 
laminations are summarized in the table. 

Joints in Laminations—Butt-joining the .aminations 
(types 13a and 13), Figs. 1 and 4) in a column having a 
slenderness ratio of 24 affected the results very little, 
except that it tended to lower the loads when the cover- 
plates were perpendicular to the axis of deflection. In 
the shorter columns, however, where the stress is prim 
arily compression, a noticeable reduction in load was 
obtained, because of the fact that when the ends of 
boards are butted together they become embedded, and in 
consequence the maximum crushing strength is never 
above 75 to 80 per cent of the maximum crushing 
strength obtained between wood and a metal bearing 
plate. 

Comparisons of Fastenings—In a solid column the 
shear distortion, which occurs as soon as bending is intro- 
duced, takes place between the wood fibers ; in a laminated 
column it tends to take place between the laminations. 
The chief function of the nails, bolts and other metal 
fastenings is to resist this distortion. Nails come into 
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play sooner than bolts. But with any kind of fastening 
the large distortions accompanying appreciable loads are 
considerably greater than the distortion of the wood itself 
under shearing stresses and also greater than the small 
amount of distortion between the laminations before the 
ultimate load is reached. This condition allows the 
column to fail before the maximum effect of the fasteners 
is realized. 

Comparison of a and > columns of Fig. 3, especially 
la and 1b, shows that the nailed columns generally sus- 
tained a greater load than the bolted columns. These 
results might have been different for other bolting or 
nailing arrangements, but that is uplikely since the fasten- 
ings were sufficient in number and so well placed as to 
afford a fair comparison between the two types. In 
cidentally, it was found that decreasing the nails to half 
the number of Fig. 2 reduced the ultimate strength about 
25 per cent. On the other hand, it does not appear that 
an increase in the number of nails would increase the 
strength in the same ratio. 

At one slenderness ratio the columns assembled with 
nails driven into bored holes were slightly superior to 
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Fig. 3—Tests on 4x4-in. built-up columns 


Results given in comparison with calculated strength of 

solid columns of same size. A-: ratio of maximum load o: 

solid column with 0.04-in. eccentricity to maximum load of 

solid column with no eccentricity. B: solid column, Eulet 

and eighth-power curve. (€: solid column with 0.04-in. 
eccentricity, calculated. 
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Fig. 4—Tests on 8x8-in. built-up columns 


Results given in comparison with calculated strength of solid 
columns of same size. A: solid column with 0.07-in. eccen- 
tricity in per cent of solid column with no eccentricity. 
B: solid column, Euler and eighth-power curve. C:; solid 
column with 0.07-in. eccentricity, calculated. 
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columns having nails driven into solid wood (types 
lla and 12a, Figs. 1 and 4) \t 
ratio the former were shghtly mteriot Phe results are 


another slenderness 
not considered significant of any ditference When using 
special metal dowels or shear keys, in conjunction wit! 

few bolts 


>) 


and nails (tvpes 2) and 3/ 
the results were generally lower than those for the same 
tvpe of column well nailed 

Just how much of the load capacity of a built-wy 
column is due to friction between the laminations is diff 
cult to determine. 


. » ] 2 \ 
Figs. 2 and 3 


But evidently most of the resistance 
to shear in a bolted column is due to friction, wher 
in a nailed column it is due both to friction and to the 
lateral resistance of the nails. The friction element is one 
that cannot be safely counted upon, since any shrinkage 
subsequent to assembly would climinate it entirely. 

Conclusions—No arrangement of laminations or kind 
of mechanical fastenings used in laminated columms gave 
results fully equal to those for solid sticks. Considerin 
only the test results of columns with slenderness ratio 
of 12 to 24, the small-sized columns of pieces assembled 
face to face gave about 33 per cent of the streneth of a 
solid column. Tying the edges together with coverplates 
of such size as to have the moment of inertia practically 
equal about both axes, or arranging the laminations as 
in 3a and 5a of Figs. 1 and 3 increased the strength to 
about 66 per cent of that of a solid column. 

In the columns of larger size the type having plain 
coverplates and a moment of inertia equal about both 
axes carried cbout 80 per cent of the load of a solid 
column, while the columns with a solid core averaged 
slightly more than 80 per cent. These values apply when 
the wood is well seasoned and the columns are built 
under engineering supervision. Some of the load sus 
tained by the built-up columns is due to friction, although 
it is difficult to say how much. However, the most eft 
cient columms are those least affected by moisture changes 
subsequent to assembly. 

Future HW’ ork—Tests will be continued on the two most 
promising types: (1) the solid core boxed with planks: 
and (2) the laminations with coverplates. These further 
tests are to develop optimum nailing schedules and to 
determine the maximum economically permissible substi 
tution of low-quality for high-quality lumber. ‘They will 
also furnish further evidence of the efficiency of these 
types of built-up columns. 





Escalators for Two New Buildings 


Moving stairways or escalators are to be utilized as 
supplements to the regular elevators in the new 28-story 
annex building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and the 67-story Cities Service Building in New York 
City. In the Metropolitan Life building three floors of 
dining rooms, below street level, will be served by 
escalators. In the Cities Service Building the escalators 
will serve six floors above the street, where large clerical 
forces will be concentrated. The escalators do not re 
quire a great amount of floor space and move large num- 
bers of people rapidly and satisfactorily. In general the 
escalators will be run in the direction of greatest traffic 
flow. When there is no predominance of traffic in one 
direction some of the escalators will operate upward 
and some downward. Escalators have been used pre- 
viously in department stores to serve as many as twelve 
floors, but these are believed to be the first office building 
installations. 
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Possibility of Improvement in 
Timber Framing Reviewed 


Forest Products Laboratory finds that 
structural research in timber construc- 
tion has been neglected—Recent develop- 
ments show possibilities for economic use 


Buitt-Up Woop Cotumns, discussed in the preced- 
ing article, are but one instance of the pussibilities 
for more economical use of wood than have been 
practiced in the past. Other possibilities were re- 
viewed in a paper entitled “Recent Developments in 
Timber Framing,” by George W. Trayer, senior 
engineer of the Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, published in the 1931 
Proceedings of the Engineers -Society of Wisconsin. 
An abstract from the paper is given herewith. 


—EpIrTor. 


OME CHANGES in timber-framing practice have 

come in the past ten or fifteen years, most of which 
have been brought about through a demand for economy 
of material and labor. Structural research, however, has 
not kept pace with this rule-of-thumb development, and 
economy in first cost has too often been obtained at the 
expense of strength and stability. Hence, structural re- 
search of fundamental character is needed in this field. 
In Europe, timber design has undergone radical changes 
within the past ten years, so that not only local lumber 
but also that imported from’ the United States is now 
competing effectively with other materials of construc- 
tion produced locally. 

Joints and Fastenings—In wood construction, joints 
and fastenings form the greatest source of weakness 
Timber of small dimensions is usually joined by nails, 
and that of larger dimensions by bolts or other metal 
fasteners. Fairly complete data are now available on 
withdrawal resistance of nails, while tests of lateral re- 
sistance of nailed joints cover a wide range of nail sizes 
and species of wood. 

Widely used handbooks on the design of a simple 
bolted tension joint show a range of over 600 per cent 
in the working loads recommended by various authorities, 
but the Forest Products Laboratory has completed ex- 
tensive tests on the bearing strength of wood under 
common steel bolts, from which dependable working 
loads have been derived. A variety of metal fasteners 
used extensively in, Europe to increase the efficiency of 
bolted joints are being tested. Preliminary results indi- 
cate that with the best of these fasteners, which act some- 
what like dowels or keys, the strength of a bolted joint 
can be increased enormously. 

Laminated Wood Construction—In this type of con- 
struction several pieces of wood are so joined that the 
grain of all pieces runs in the same general direction. 
The laminae may be glued, nailed, bolted, or joined by 
a combination of these methods. This construction is 
becoming increasingly general ; its particular merit hinges 
both upon the possibility of utilizing thoroughly dry, 
short-length, small-dimension material and upon the 
effective placement of the best material. 

In the design of laminated columns, tests have shown 
that with good nailing about 80 per cent of the strength 
of a solid piece of comparable quality can be obtained 
Laminated beams and girders in which the plane of each 
joint between faces is vertical have long been used. 
Ordinarily the laminae of such members are either nailed 
or nailed and bolted. Tests are being conducted on glued 
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laminated beams that have the joint planes horizonta 
This construction offers the possibility of putting hig! 
grade material in the upper and lower laminae and poor: 
material near the neutral axis. 

Bowstring wooden trusses with laminated upper chor: 
have become increasingly common. The upper chor 
which is arched, is built up of a series of long lengths « 
2-in. lumber, superimposed and either nailed, bolted an 
glued, or nailed and bolted together. These arches ai 
assembled around a form and retain their curvature whe 
removed from it. Two such laminated arches spaced 1 
receive the web members constitute the upper chord « 
the truss. The web members are usually solid. Th 
lower chords consist of two or more pieces convenient 
spaced to receive the web members, and spliced wit! 
wood fishplates at intervals, according to the span 
Practically no dependable design data are available o: 
this adaptation of laminated construction. 

Laminated construction is found also in Gothic barn 
roof construction. The barn-roof truss has evolved from 
the heavy-timber type to much lighter types of construc 
tion, one of which is the laminated arch. Here 1-in 
material is common, and usually four or five laminae arc 
bent around a form and nailed together tg form an arch 
Where these arches (spaced about 2 ft.) are not suffi- 
ciently rigid to make the roof self-supporting, it i: 
common practice to use a segment arch in place of every 
fourth laminated arch; the segment arches have their 
face joints vertical. The laminae consist of a series of 
segments cut from 1-in. stock and nailed face to face. 
Sometimes segment arches, spaced 2 ft. apart and only 
two or three laminae thick, are used throughout the roof. 

Both of these types of construction represent a great 
economy of material in that short-length, narrow and 
relatively low-grade material may be utilized. A relatively 
modern European development consists of large lami- 
nated arches that are glued. Small stock reduces, the 
stresses induced in bending the laminae to form. This 
type of construction has not yet been introduced into 
the United States. The fundamentals of the laminated 
arch are not well understood and much research work 
needs to be done before efficient and safe design can 
be worked “out. 

Lamella Roof Construction—This type of framing is 
particularly suited to the requirements for large and 
unobstructed floor areas. It makes use of two simple 
engineering devices—the arch and the triangle. The 
framing is made of relatively short timbers, varying in 
section from 2x8 in. to 3x16 in., and in length from 8 to 
14 ft.; these are bolted together to form a network. The 
lamella roof, invented in Germany about 1923, was first 
introduced into this country in 1925. Among the prin- 
cipal structures so far built is the auditorium at Houston, 
Tex. (ENR, May 24, 1928, p. 815.) 
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New Railway Bridge in Canada 


On July 20 the Pacific Great Eastern Railway opened 
a new railway bridge across the Fraser River at Lillooet, 
Canada. The bridge was constructed*by the Dominion 
Bridge Co., Ltd., and was completed six weeks ahead 
of schedule. Formerly passengers for Lillooet had to 
disembark at Seton Creek Lodge and take a bus to town 
while the train meandered across an old trestle over Seton 
Creek, later crossing the Fraser River by a low-level 
bridge. Erection of the new bridge will give speedier 


and better service to this section of the country. 
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; Design of a Concrete Bowstring-Arch 
re 
es * - 
: Bridge, Including Analysis of Theory 
ri 
» 
an Type of structure uncommon in United States 
c snes nity ia used on Oregon state highway—Foundation 
tL SED in the : os however, indicated that the 
| t United States, in com- and climate determining factors—Temporary method used was somewhat 
‘ parison to its applica- hinge used in arch ribs—Tied arch analyzed — more economical of material. 
t! tions in Europe, a bowstring- for Joad, temperature and shrinkage stresses The hangers, which are 
iti arch design of reinforced spaced at 12-ft. intervals, 
ies concrete was used, because By CONDE B. McCULLOUGH were designed as a relatively 
a of foundation and climatic Sills itaiteiisan. dilate: Mine Oia ee thin rectangular section, with 
conditions, for the Wilson ee ee a thickness of only 5. in. 
rn River bridge being built by oe ‘ ae parallel to the axis of the 
si the Oregon state highway commission. The structure roadway. This was done to avoid secondary bending 
ic. consists of a pair of arch ribs for a 120-ft. span carrying _ stresses induced by angular distortion of the arch rib. 
in a suspended through-roadway deck with arch reactions Also, the hanger tops were articulated by means of 
are taken by the reinforced-concrete floor slab acting as a tie, asphaltic felt. Placement of hanger concrete will be 
ch thus converting the structure into a completely closed deferred until the arch and deck falsework have been 
ffi ring supported on vertical piers. The structural ele- released and the hanger rods are under full dead load 
‘ ments, which differ from standard arch-design practice, In view of the experience with hanger members of this 
ry and the analysis of the tied-arch theory are described in character, such a precaution appears necessary in order 
oir the following. to avoid the formation of horizontal circumferential 
of Location of the bridge near the coast, where corrosion cracks. 
ce. of steel is severe, dictated a concrete structure in Another interesting design feature is the use of a 
ily accordance with the practice of the highway department temporary hinge in the ribs placed just off the crown 
of. for such conditions of coast exposure. The economy of section (see detail). A careful investigation of stress 
~at concrete in this position, other considerations being distribution indicated a distinct economy resulting from 
nd equal, is due primarily to maintenance cost of painting use of this hinge, which causes the arch to act as a 
ly steel structures. The type of concrete structure to be  single-hinged arch under dead load. The hinge will be 
ni. used was influenced by foundation conditions, whick keyed in solid after the rib has received full dead load, 
he rendered abutments capable of sustaining arch thrust thus providing an unarticulated structure under live load. 
lis uneconomical, and the relation of high-water level to To determine a safe working stress for the crown hinge 
to roadway grade, which eliminated deck-girder construc- sections, tests were made on full-size hooped columns. 
ed tion for the 120-ft. span, even if such construction had The results of these tests indicate the high compressive 
rk been economical. strength developed in a tightly hooped column of this 
an Design Features—The axial rise of 36 ft. for the arch character. 
was based on an economic balance between lateral thrust Neda , 
is components, which influenced the design of the tie and y Longitudinal Spiral “in ieis ee 
ad concrete yardage in the ribs. In addition, a rather high = es Pee any ae ge 
ile rise allows a more rigid system of bracing. The curve 2 titeeseeeeceeececeress GPS f 14,200 14,800 
he of the arch is not a simple second-degree parabola eee :3'300 14,400 
in frequently used for this type of loading, but the exact 
to locus of computed points on the equilibrium polygon. Tied-Arch Theory—The basic theory of the tied arch 
he [4 This type of curve has been employed by the writer’s 1S quite similar to that for the ordinary fixed-arch span, 
st | @ office on several jobs and has been termed the “multi- but it has distinctive elements. A development of the 
n- ; parabolic axis,” because its equation consists of the theory follows. 
n, { algebraic sum of parabolas of different degrees from If the arch-rib tie (Fig. 2) is severed at any section 
; the second degree to that represented by the number of | (2-2) and if each of the severed ends is assumed con 
: panel points in the half span. nected to a rigid bracket terminating at some point O 
4 The ribs are 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 8 in. thick at (later taken as the elastic center of the system), it is 
i the crown and 3 ft. 6 in. thick at the springing. Arch apparent that the structure may be maintained in 
j reinforcing consists of sixteen 14-in. square bars per equilibrium by the introduction, at point O, of three 
: rib. Additional 14-in. square bars at the ends of the ribs unknown force components, X, Y and Z, acting against 
d are fanned out diagonally into the floor to transmit the each bracket as indicated. These three so-called 
t, thrust back into this 12-in. slab, which is used as the redundant components may be so determined as to main- 
n tie member. Arrangement of this diagonal tie steel is tain the structure in exactly the same stress and strain 
d shown in the accompanying detail. The transverse com- condition as that which obtained with the unsevered tie. 
oO ponent of this tension is taken by transverse tie steel The original tied arch has therefore been replaced by 
n of 1-in. bars (see same detail). This scheme of trans- a simple curved beam 6-c with two interior canti- 
n ferring arch thrust into the tie, of course, is only one of levered stubs, each terminating in a rigid bracket whose 
| many possible methods. For example, the tension rods terminal point O is under the action of three redundant 
r could be placed in a beam along the curb instead of force components X, Y and Z. The value of these 


spreading them out into the slab. Preliminary studies, 


redundants may be readily determined from the obvious 
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Details of Wilson River bowstring concrete arch bridge 


fact that points a and d have no displacement, either 
angular or linear, relative to each other. 

li A,, A, and A, represent the displacement com- 
ponents of point O along the direction of action of the 
three respective redundants, we may write: 

A, ='0, 4, = 0 end G, =O (1) 

But Aa == Bee + Abe + The oe (2) 
wherein A., represents that portion of the displacement 
caused solely by the external loads, and 8.2, dy2 and 8:2 
represent the displacement components (measured in the 


the forces X unity, 


severed or statically determinate rib. : 

If point O for each bracket be taken as coincident 
with the elastic center of the system (the center oi 
gravity of the elastic loads G =" ) the term $,; vanishes 
and (since the arch is symmetrical) by taking the re- 
dundant axes X-X and Y-Y as horizontal and vertical 
the term $,, may also be made to vanish. (This fact is 
demonstrated in the writer’s treatment of arch bridges 
in Hool & Kinne’s “Reinforced Concrete and Masonry 
Structures.” ) 

From equations (1) and (2), therefore, we may write : 





R's Bes + Aye = G (3) 
or x= 55 (4) 
in a similar manner 

ya au (5) 

ja 6) 


Equations (4), (5) and (6) are entirely general and 
hold for any condition of loading or for any other 
straining agency such as temperature variation and 
shrinkage. The numerator in each case represents the 


displacement component (measured along the direction 
of action of the particular redundant force considered ) 
caused by the external straining agency (loads, tempera- 
ture, etc.) acting upon the severed frame, while the 
denominator represents the corresponding displacement 


caused by a unit value of the redundnant force in 
question. 


direction of the redundant \) that would be caused by 
} = unity, and Z = unity, 
respectively, all forces being assumed as acting on the 
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j To transform these equations into terms representing 
; the known loads and dimensions of the structure, we : 
| will consider the following cases: ae 
| Case I—Gravity loadings , 
j If two auxiliary loads (XY = unity) be applied at 
; the bracket terminals, as indicated in Fig. 2, and if 
+ (n,) and (m,) represent, respectively, the axial thrust 
* and bending moment at any section induced by this par 
) of loads, we may write (from the well-known formula >, 
} jor elastic displacements ) : 
; Aor = 2M om.G + EN.in, (7) 
; : Pig. 2—Diagrammatic bowstring arch for mathematical analysis 
d.2 = 2(m,)?G + Z(n,)? 7 (8) 
where M, and N, represent moments and thrusts caused eee witch introduces ae material er eels 
| Sha ce all icaianiaalt ail he severed rib, 2POve equations enable the influence lines for the three 
by the external load system acting upon the redundant forces XY, ¥ and Z to be constructed, and from 
a SV» ds these the stresses in the arch rib and tie may be deter 
ong ee ees AE mined for any condition of loading. 
Whence: AS ; ——— | (9) je : 
| E(mz)2G + U(nz)? ds. Case I1—Tem perature and shrinkage effects 
AE. In this case Asa == Ematids = Letdx = 0 (16) 
a catia YMm,G6 4 EN tty Se (since the summation is tor a closed ring ). . 
| mae: =. caine lnc sana BO) Cherefore, Xt = 0, and in a similar manner it may be 
S(m,)2G + Z(ny)? ds shown that } + = 0 and Z; = 0. The tied arch is, 
| : "< SF therefore, unaffected by a uniform change in temperature 
; or a shrinkage of the material 
e =Mom:G + =Non: ds Conclusion—There is much to recommend the bow 
I io ial iets ee AE (11) string: type of arch. It is reasonably economical of 
L(m.)2G + Vn.)? ds material, unaffected by temperature and shrinkage and 
rates en adaptable to yielding foundations. In addition, it atfords 
by ; pe : full vertical waterway clearance from pier to pier and 
ty, gut from Fig. 2, considering moments causing com- js not unpleasing in appearance. These properties had 
he pression in the outside of the ring as positive and vice considerable bearing on the selection of this type of 
° ‘Bib structure for the Wilson River bridge. The writer 
nt i ee ventures the prediction that this structural type will 
ol 4 wy ee he (12) become more popular with American engineers as they 
ie | | m, = unity investigate its possibilities. 
| 3 
e- Also, n, = —cos 9, n, = sin®, n, =0, n.ds = —dvx, ee 
‘al / and nds = dy. 
is i Furthermore, the second term of the denominators of ey , 
es ' equations (9), (10) and (11) is very small and may be British Standards for Cranes to Insure Greater 
ry | | neglected without any material error: whence we may Degree of Safety 
: 5 write: 7 ; ; Js ; 
e: | a The use of timber is prohibited in any stress-bearing 
3) =M.Gy — IN, = part of new standards for derrick cranes, power-driven 
i OP ait cad, al AE (13) and hand-operated, and for traveling jib cranes (con- 
+) i UVGy? tractors’ type), just announced by the British Fngi 
neering Standards Association, according to the Com- 
=M.Gs + IN, dy mercial Standards Monthly. 
) ie oe ee AE (14) The object of these specifications is to secure the 
SGx? general observance of such fundamental principles as 
| VVC appear desirable to insure reliability and saf ty without 
) == & : “| (15) hampering the freedom of the crane maker in his selec- 
d =G tion of the most appropriate design for the purpose 
i in view. Bs 
d In equations (13), (14) and (15) the factors M, lhe derrick-crane specifications provide for the Scotch 
‘ and N,, representing the external loads, must include derrick, the guy derrick and the tower derrick types of 
i not only the gravity loadings acting downward but also cranes, now largely used in building operations. The 
) the shoe reactions acting upward. These latter are factors of safety and allowable working stresses specified 
. statically determinate the same as for any truss or beam, are applicable to cranes intendéd for ordinary duty 
. and may be easily calculated for any position of the Higher factors of safety and lower working stresses are 
t unit load when deriving the influence lines for the recommended for duties of greater severity, or where 
: redundants X, Y and Z. there is a liability to accidental overloads. as in dock- 


If the bending in the tie due to arch-rib deflection be 


side, quarrying and magnet cranes. 





City Engineering 


Evolution 


During 30 Years 


New services due to changed habits of living, and 
rising standards of public service, transform the 
work of the municipal engineer and forecast further 
change—Efficient executive coordination of special- 
ist service is essential to modern city engineering 


HIRTY YEARS’ TIME in almost any period of 

modern history doubtless brought about marked 

and important changes. Probably in no period, 
however, have changes been more extreme and far 
reaching than in the field of science during the first 
30 years of the present century. Changes and growth 
in municipalities, dependent as they are on the applica- 
tion of science, have kept pace with and have «been 
affected by the latter’s development. As a result the 
work of the city engineer has developed and changed 
accordingly, so that the magnitude and variety of his 
work, his status and the recognized importance of his 
functions, are quite different today from what they were 
30 years ago. These differences were brought about not 
abruptly but so gradually and unobtrusively that it was 
impossible to recognize them as they were forming, 
thereby making it difficult to fix with any certainty the 
time when such change was initiated or to describe def- 
initely their cause or effect. 

I am here using the term “city engineer” to designate 
either an individual or a group of men, depending on 
the size of the city, and its organization, and on whether 
its engineering functions are centralized or are allocated 
to a number of heads. 


Some Results of City Growth 


During the three decades all cities grew continuously 
and rapidly. The increase in population andéarea brought 
new problems involving maintenance of health and pro- 
vision for transportation. Sanitary measures as well as 
recreational facilities, not essential in small communities, 
became most necessary as congestion of population in- 
creased. Similarly, growth of city area separated by 
long distances the homes of its inhabitants from their 
places of work, requiring new and enlarged transporta- 
tion facilities in order to reduce the time spent in transit. 

In the earlier part of this period it was seen that the 
development of cities could no longer continue in hap- 
hazard manner but required intelligent planning and 
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By ROBERT HOFFMANN 


Consulting Engineer, Department of Public Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For More than three decades Robert Hoffmann has 
been identified with the city engineering service of 
Cleveland. In that city of rapid growth and high 
development -he has had a peculiarly intimate view 
of the change from the old days of city engineering 
to its present highly specialized and ably organized 
state. No one can indicate more truly than he the 
line of advance along which the art is moving as a 
result of its progress since the opening of the cen- 
tury. Recently when he reHnquished the position of 
chief engineer of the department of public service— 
Cleveland’s title for the city engineer—and was pro- 
moted to consulting engineer of the department, we 
requested Mr. Hoffmann to set down a brief sketch of 
this progress. The present article is his response. 
—EDITOR. 


direction. Accordingly a well-defined city-planning move 
ment developed, followed by the formation of city plan 
commissions. The city engineer largely aided this move 
ment and frequently directed it. Methods and laws were 
established to control plotting of lands and laying out of 
streets, planning of parks and recreational facilities 
Finally there came zoning, to direct the character of 
building and distribution of occupation. Supervision of 
architectural treatment of public structures developed 
with the growth of the city plan movement and was 
accompanied by greater responsibilities for the enginee: 
in his consideration of the esthetics of his work. 

New requirements and methods of transportation 
created an imperative demand for road construction, so 
that the amount of street paving laid far surpassed that 
of any previous period. From the viewpoint of both 
safety and convenience, road improvements came to lx 
looked upon as a necessary adjunct of all desirable urban 
and suburban land developments. Heavier vehicle loads, 
together with a better knowledge of physical and 
climatic conditions affecting pavements, brought about 
more substantial and more serviceable construction. A 
large part of the city engineer’s problems centered in 
pavements. 

Domestic water supply and sewerage have grown 
greatly in importance, and under existing health regula- 
tions only effective systems for these services are now 
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tolerated. Sanitary science has developed to the stage 
where results not possible in former days are now 
attainable at reasonable cost, and modern facilities in this 
field are now looked upon as imperative necessities in 
every city. Today, therefore, an adequate-and pure water 
supply, water filtration, stormwater and sanitary sewers, 
and proper installations for the treatment of sewage 
constitute major subjects for the engineer’s attention. 

With the passing years railway grade crossings 
became more and more of a menace and inconvenience 
as highway traffic increased. This condition brought 
about new activities for the city engineer, as he neces- 
sarily became one of the city’s representatives in nego- 
tiations with the railroad companies to determine the type 
and plan of the improvement and the division of the 
cost. Incidentally, the negotiations between the engi- 
neering representatives of the railroad companies and 
those of the cities doubtless aided in establishing the 
better cooperative feeling between public-service cor- 
porations and cities that exists today, compared with 
that of 20 or 30 years ago. The engineering and technical 
questions involved would naturally be viewed from an 
engineering standpoint by the engineering representa- 
tives, making possible the proper solution of the problem 
without a spirit of barter and without taking unfair 
advantage. 

Other services, formerly not required or else fur- 
nished through private agencies, are now looked upon 
as necessary public functions. Garbage collection and 
disposal, rubbish collection and destruction, supply of 
electric power and light are some of the undertakings 
falling in this classification. In the treatment of city 
wastes very distinct advances have been made in grease 
and fertilizer recovery and in the installation of rubbish 
incinerators, all requiring a high degree of engineering 
skill. Playgrounds, bath houses, swimming pools. boule- 
vards and parks, at one time looked upon as more or 
less unnecessary refinements, are now considered essen- 
tial to care for conditions brought on by congested 
population. 


Special Problems of Transportation 


Growth of vehicular traffic has been such that nearly 
all cities have been compelled to widen existing thor- 
oughfares, open new streets and extend others. Often 
it has been necessary to buy extensive areas of land 
and destroy valuable buildings, to an extent unknown 
in former years, in order to meet the needs of traffic. 
This has cost both cities and benefited property owners 
large sums and has made heavy demand on the engineer 
in making surveys, preparing plans and working out 
data for establishinig an equitable division of the cost. 

Transportation in general means thought and work 
for the city engineer. It involves street openings, pave- 
ments, bridges, grade separations, rapid-transit and 
street-railway subways, and the many underground im- 
provement changes incidental thereto. At the present 
time even elevated sidewalks and two-level streets are 
being considered (and in the larger cities constructed ) 
in an attempt to meet the urgent traffic demands. And, 
finally, water transportation adds to the city engineer's 
responsibilities. Wherever cities are located along 
navigable waters he must engage in dock and pier con- 
struction, dredging of channels, shore protection and 
other similar projects. 

All these things have required large expenditures, 
the amount of which is now one of the outstanding 
features of public work and service, as compared with 
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conditions 25 or 30 years ago. 
ing of the higher 
of course, 


In appraising the mean- 
‘ allowance must be made, 
for increased living expense and the greater 
cost of both labor and material entering into construction 
and maintenance. Yet even after making such allowance 
it will be found that the more substantial character and 
greatly increased scope of present-day public improve- 
ments inevitably meant a constantly increasing expendi- 
ture, requiring great care and ability on the part of 
those directing the work to assure its efficiency, economy 
and soundness. 


city costs, 


Financial Aspects of the Change 


Using the experience of Cleveland as illustrative of 
that of nearly all large cities it is of interest to note the 
following : 

During 1900 about 256,000 sq.yd. of paving was laid 
at a cost of $433,000. In 1925 1,086,600 sq.yd. was laid 
at a cost of $6,313,400. This means that in 1925 there 
was more than four times as much paving than in 1900, 
but at about fourteen times the cost. The difference in 
the average cost per square yard—namely, between $1.69 
and $5.80—represents both the increase in unit costs and 
more substantial construction. 

The water-supply investment was increased during this 
period between 1900 and 1930 by expenditures in excess 
of $40,000,000 in enlargements and extensions. During 
this period water filtration, an added service, was pro 
vided through the building of two filtration stations, each 
of about 150,000,000 gal. daily capacity. 

Following an exhaustive investigation imto known 
methods of sewage treatment through operation of a 
testing station, parts of three sewage-treatment works 
were constructed in conformity with a comprehensive 
plan for the treatment of all of the city sewage. A 
system of intercepting sewers was also built to collect 
sewage from various parts of the city and bring it to the 
reatment works for disposal. 

Separation of grades of railroads and highways was 
begun about 1905 and has been in progress since. Seven 
railroads were involved in this work, and up to the 
present grade crossings at about 90 streets have been 
eliminated. 

Public buildings were constructed, including a city 
hall, an auditorium, city hospitals and other welfare 
structures, and the large stadium that was only recently 
completed. 

The City Plan Commission was established under a 
provision of the city charter and the building zone law 
was put into effect. 

Opening of new streets and widening of existing ones 
have been consistently prosecuted at a cost of several 
million dollars for the city’s contribution alone. 

All this has been done with apparent general acclaim 
and desire. 


Much Public Work Yet to Be Done 


Whether this condition can continue depends almost 
wholly upon the taxpayers’ ability and willingness to pay, 
both of which are somewhat strained at present. There 
can be no doubt, however, that an unlimited amount of 
public work still remains that could well be done in 
serving the convenience, health and necessities of the 
people. How rapidly this work is to be undertaken must, 


from the nature of things, be decided by the citizens, 
since they must pay the cost. 

From the foregoing the importance of the city engi- 
easily 


neer in his relation to public welfare can be 
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understood. In view of the complexity and responsible 
nature of his functions, the necessity of his being prop- 
erly educated and trained may be appreciated. In addi- 
tion, he must have the proper personality if his work 
is to be successful. 


Buildin gon Ex perience 


In what manner or extent is the status of the city 
engineer different today from what it was 25 or 30 years 
It cannot be contended that the engineers of today 
have greater native ability. Those of the earlier date 
accomplished great things, often under heavy handicaps, 
and their work is used and admired even today; many 
of them, moreover, had relatively as good an education 
and training as the engineers of today, and in personality, 
which is not a matter of years, they were doubtless the 
equals of their present-day successors. Yet the status 
of the engineer has changed in conformity to the demands 
and responsibilities required by changing conditions. 

The experience of a quarter of a century, coupled 
with extensive technical research, study, discussion and 
report, so admirably published and promulgated by the 
technical press and otherwise, has added largely to the 
store of knowledge and has assisted the engineer in keep- 
ing himself abreast of new needs. Thus he has been 
able to equip himself with capabilities not granted in any 
comparable degree to the engineer of 30 years ago. These 
experiences and developments have furnished the engi- 
neers knowledge that their predecessors could not 
possess, so that many projects can now be successfully 
carried on that were formerly impossible. Water and 
sewage treatment are representative of improved pro- 
cesses. The great advance made in equipment and con- 
struction machinery also operated as a powerful aid, 
without which much of the work of today would be prac- 
tically and financially impossible—in city engineering 
quite as much as in other departments of the civil engi- 
neer’s activity. 


ago: ? 


Political Influence Has Lessened 


One vitally important change in city engineering must 
not be overlooked: the change in its relation to politics. 
Formerly nearly all -ngineering positions in the public 
employ were dependent in some measure on the organi- 
zation or political party temporarily in possession of the 
appointing power. Usually the engineer held temporary 
employment subject to the whims or policy of a tem- 
porary executive. Under such conditions there was 
little incentive for him to work on policies or plans 
involving future development, and the result was that he 
largely restricted his attention to caring for immediate 
improvements. The city engineer devoted himself to 
routine grading, paving and sewer work, with an occa- 
sional bridge or other more or less unique structure that 
lent some variety to his work and injected a little life 
and a into an otherwise drab existence. There 
seems to be less dependence today on political or party 
control temporarily in office, and the engineering depart- 
ment has a better background and is enabled to do its 
work without fear of unwarranted interference or 
domination, 

I believe that this noteworthy change has partly come 
about through recognition of the fact that so large a 


part of the engineer's work is directly for the benefit 
of and in conformity with the wishes of the voting popu- 
Astute party leaders see the wisdom of not dis- 
work that must carry 


lation. 


turbing engineering direction of 
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on and will not stop or necessarily be finished with th: 
end of a political administration. 

It is this direct contact that the work of the city engi 
neer has with the general public that forms one of its 
distinguishing features. The work is nearly always help- 
ful and constructive and seldom of a restrictive nature 
or contrary to the will of the people. The public is 
demanding so much greater service today than formerly 
that as a matter of course the engineer’s work has grown 
in importance and magnitude, thereby making him to 
some extent at least the people’s representative. There 
is scarcely a property owner who has not at some time 
found it necessary to deal with the city engineer’s office 
in quest of information or advice. 


S pecialization and Coordination 


The added functions herein referred to have broad- 
ened the work of the engineer and required increasing 
versatility and familiarity with many different branches. 
This is true in spite of the general tendency of the times 
to specialize. The engineer who is in an executive posi- 
tion in municipal work must have some knowledge of 
many different branches of engineering that in private 
practice would be largely directed by specialists. 

Specialization, however, may be creeping into munic- 
ipal work. Even today the work delegated to the city 
engineer varies in different cities, depending on the local 
organization and the policy of the administration, and 
may include all or only a part of the functions herein 
enumerated. Within the limits of the individual's 
capabilities to properly supervise it is probably better 
to maintain an executive engineering official to centralize 
under one direction as many of the functions as possible 
in order to secure better cooperation and establish a more 
logical progress of the work. It follows as a matter of 
necessity that the city engineer’s department must be 
divided into a number of subdepartments in charge of 
capable assistants, upon whose ability the success of any 
engineering department largely depends. 


The City Engineer's Work Well Done 


In summary, the notable changes or differences in the 
city engineer's field within the last 39 years include: (1) 
increased denna upon the part of the public for many 


services not formerly required but now thought essen- ' 


tial; (2) new need for facilities to provide properly 
for health and transportation in meeting a demand aris- 
ing from congestion of population; (3) increased cost 
of public work due to higher wages, to more substantial 
construction and especially to large increase in volume; 
and (4) increased importance of the city engineer him- 
self, due to his meeting enlarged responsibilities and 
accommodating himself to changing social and _ political 
conditions. 

It seems, therefore, that as is the case in all other 
fields of human endeavor the field of the city engineer 
is affected and controlled by the many discoveries and 
advances made in the realm of science, as well as by 
changes and innovations that have modified and altered 
our social and political organization. These have been 
notably active during the last 30 years and have left 
their imprint on our methods of living. I strongly believe 
that the city engineer has played his part and been equal 
to the responsibilities with which he was confronted 
and that he is carrying on his work, now more than ever, 
with the thought in mind of making it a career rather 
than a temporary vocation. 
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Hints That Cut Cost and Time for the Contractor and Engineer 
Determining Height of Blocking for 
Short-Span Steel Trusses . 


By PAUL ANDERSEN 


Designer of Bridges, Arkansas State Highway Department, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


AMBER for short-span steel trusses is usually 
introduced by lengthening the top chord and leaving 
all other members unchanged. For such structures the 
amount of blocking up necessary in erection can easily 


: : ms... ' 
be computed by the simple formula ¢ = gy, 0 which 
7 Sh 
¢ = camber, i = increase in length of top chord, L = 


distance between pins, and 
h = height of truss. In the 
derivation of this formula 
an additional symbol, 4, is 
used to represent one-half 
the angle between the hori- 
zontal and the tangent to 
the bottom chord at its end. 
Referring to the sketch, it will be seen by trigonometry 





Half elevation of truss 





c . 1/2i i 
that tand = =< and tan24 = For small 
1/2L h 
values of A it can be assumed that 2tan dA = tan2 A. 


Substituting of the values already given in the latter 
equation and transposition gives the formula for camber. 





Tesung Pit Sunk as Open Caisson 


WELL or machinery pit 26 ft. in diameter and 754 

ft. deep for testing purposes at the plant of the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., was constructed 
last year by sinking a concrete caisson by open excava- 
tion. Care was necessary because the pit location was 
near a large footing of a partly completed factory build- 
ing. As the first step a pit 15 ft. deep, 32 ft. in diam- 
eter at the bottom and 44 ft. at the top was dug with a 
crane handling a 3-yd. clamshell bveket. This was in 
soft clay, but at a depth of 15 ft. a thin vein of quick- 
sand was encountered, which was controlled by marsh 
hay and clay packed behind plank sheeting. The steel 
cutting edge, asse.nbled at the bottom of the pit, con- 
sisted of a l-in. outer plate 3 ft. wide, rolled to a diam- 
eter of 30 ft. at the top and 30 ft. 4 in. at the bottom; 
a 4-in. inner plate 1 ft. wide rolled to 26 ft. diameter; a 
sloping plaie welded to inner and outer plates; and $-in. 
transverse diaphragms at 4 ft. spacing. As the 1-in. plate 
became slightly bent in sinking, by contact with stones 
and boulders, it is thought that a 14-in. plate would have 
been better. The taper of the outer plate was intended to 
give clearance between the caisson and the earth. The 
concrete shell was built up in steel forms above this cut- 
ting edge, the shell being carried up progressively as ex- 
cavation inside allowed the caisson to sink. It was rein- 
forced horizontally and vertically and was made of 





Caisson lining carried below cutting edge, as rock was 
encountered before reaching full depth 


1:2:4: concrete, using high-early-strength cement, with 
7 \b. of hydrate of lime per bag for greater density. 
Excavation, after the first 15 ft. in soft clay, consisted 
mostly of blue clay and hardpan, with strata of soft clay 
and muck. Solid rock was encountered at 67 ft. Here 
a bench was leveled as a seat for the cutting edge. Ex- 
cavation to 754 ft. was continued through limestone 
bedrock. At the junction of the bottom lining with the 
cutting edge a course of paving brick was laid and 
calked against the steel to stop leakage at this point. 
Some leaks in the shell were patched by cutting out the 
concrete, roughing the surface and filling with rich grout 
or calking with lead wool. Sinking progressed at rates 
up to 10 ft. per day, with about 40 men, half working 
ten hours and half working fourteen hours. The spoil 
was excavated with pneumatic spades, shoveled into a 
clamshell bucket and dumped into a truck. 

When the caisson was down about 45 ft. it was found 





Top and interior views of concrete caisson sunk to form testing 
pit 26 ft. in diameter by 734 ft. deep. 
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to be slightly out of plumb. Jacks and timber props took 
out some of the tilt, and when the cutting edge reached 
the rock 50 tons of steel was piled on one side of the 
caisson to bring it back completely, but without further 
recovery. As completed, the shaft is 8 in. off plumb. 

The entire operation was carried on in winter, from 
Jan. 17 to March 3, 1930. As the building was not in- 
closed until Feb. 15, it was necessary to heat all aggre- 
gates and water for the concrete. Ed Steigerwald & 
Sons were the contractors, with Ed Steigerwald in 
active charge. The A. O. Smith Corp. was represented 
by E. W. Burgess, construction engineer, with Oliver 
Johnson as construction inspector. 





Shielded Arc Process Used in 
Battledeck Floor Construction 


VARIATION of the usual method of battledeck 
steel floor construction was used on the new office 
building of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines: Steel Co. at Des 
Moines, Iowa. This is a three-story structure 100x50 ft. 
The steel frame is of the traditional riveted construction, 
but the flooring is of the battledeck type. This flooring 
consists of +;*in. structural-steel plates, 16 ft. 9 in. long 
and 48 in. wide, welded to 3-in. I-beams on 24{-in. 
centers, the latter being supported by the girders. On 
the job these plates were not squared or planed, but 
were used just as they came from the mill. Along the 
center of the plate there was a longitudinal row of 44-in. 
holes on 12-in. centers, while the edges were similarly 
punched with half holes. 
After the plates were placed in position on a floor, 





Steel frame and floors of Des Moines office building 





Photos courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 


Top and bottom of battledeck floor 
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two of the full holes in the center plate were welded. 
The adjoining plates were then tack-welded in the same 
way, after which the center plate was fused to the three 
I-beams which it spanned. This procedure was followed 
on each floor, working from the center of the building 
outward. The welding was done with the shielded arc 
process. Each hole required less than 30 sec. of weld- 
ing with ;,;-in. electrodes. The heat at which this 
welding process is applied insures deep penetration. A 
300-amp. welder supplied the current. A spacing of 4 in. 
was allowed between the ends of the plates, which were 
fused into the supporting members with 2-in. stitch 
welds. Floor plates extend 24 in. into the exterior walls 
of the building. 

Annealed plates were ordered so as to forestall 
buckling, although the structural engineers now believe 
that this precaution is not necessary. On the job a 
400-Ib. roller was rolled just behind the hole being welded 
and, as a further precaution, each weld was peened 
before rolling to counteract shrinkage strains. As a 
result of these precautions, only three of the 3-in. 
I-beams were buckled, and these so slightly that they 
were straightened by welding a bead below the flange. 
These buckles all occurred. on the ground floor, which 
was the first to be constructed. 

As the floors were laid before work was started on 
the masonry walls, it was not necessary for the masonry 
contractor to go to the expense of erecting scaffolding. 
A 7g-in. layer of mastic cement was poured on the steel 
plates, and the whole was covered with ;;-in. tile after 
the walls were completed. Plaster ceilings, fireproofing 
the steel and covering the conduits and piping, were 
suspended from the lower flanges of the I-beams. 

The welding and steel erection was done by the owners 
of the building. Two welding operators were used. This 
type of flooring weighs 11 lb. per sq.ft.; concrete floor- 
ing of the same strength would weigh 33 Ib. per sq.ft. 





Templet for Transmission Tower Footings 


By STUART L. MACDOUGALL 
Hilton Beach, Ont. 


ORMWORK for steel tower anchor-bolt footings in 

rock is costly, as many erectors of power transmis- 
sion lines will testify. On the construction of the High 
Falls-Masson power line in Quebec for the James 
Maclaren Co., Ltd., a form-top templet was developed 
that greatly facilitated formwork over a considerable 
stretch of rocky right-of-way. The concrete footings 
were to be 22 in. square at the top and to taper 3 in. 
to the foot, with heights varying from a minimum of 
12 in. to a maximum of 4 ft. Two 14-in. anchor-bolts 
were to extend from 6 in. above the concrete to 4 ft. 
below, the lower sections being grouted into the rock. 

The templet consisted of two sides and two ends, made 
of 1x12-in. lumber, and a 1x4-in. diagonal across the 
top. Details of construction are shown by the illustra- 
tion. Side sections were extended 2 in. to permit field 
nailing of 2x2-in. corner members for extension down- 
ward. 

After the anchor-bolts had set, the nuts were turned 
to proper elevation and the templet was slipped over the 
ends of the bolts with the diagonal resting on the nuts. 
Where extension to rock was required the 2x2-in. cor- 
ner pieces were nailed on, and additional sheathing was 
added to fit the rock surface on all sides. The form was 
then ready to receive concrete, which was poured to a 
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Templet for tower footing 


level 4 in. below the top of the templet, giving the re- 
quired top dimensions of 22 in. 


Heavy Girders Erected on High Dam 


By J. C. LAMON 
Phoenix Utility Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


URING the construction of the Carpenter dam of 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. on the Ouachita 
River in Arkansas it was necessary to erect a gantry crane 
at right angles to the dam crest and at an elevation 70 
ft. above the base of the supporting A-frame. The 
largest pieces to be handled were two 126-ft. plate 
girders, each weighing 75 tons. No hoisting equipment 
was available which could lift these girders. They were 
to be unloaded from standard flat cars on the crest of 
the dam, swung through a 90 deg. angle and moved 
outward into position. 
Turning the girders was done on the cars by placing 
under the exact 
center of each one 


a special bolster 
fitted with heavy 
iron circle plates 


7 ft. in diameter. 
After the member 
was jacked up and 
carefully balanced 
it was slowly turned 
by a _ locomotive 
crane. To support 
it during the longi- 
tudinal movement 
a temporary wood 
trestle was erected 
at right angles to 
the unloading track. 
On this was built a 
standard-gage rail- 
road track carry- 
ing two standard 
heavy steel - frame 
railroad trucks 
fitted with special 
bolsters to carry the 
girders into their 
final positions. 
After the operation 
was completed the 
trestle was removed. 


75-ton girder after turning and 
longitudinal movements 











Handling Dock Gates in England 


HE TROUBLESOME job of removing heavy dock 

and lock gates for repairs is accomplished either by 
flotation or by handling with cranes at the South Wales 
docks of the Great Western Railway, England, accord 
ing to a paper by Hector G. Lakeman in the Proceedings 
of the Permanent Way Institution. For the smaller gates 
a pontoon is sometimes attached at low water, and, as 
the tide rises, the anchorages are disconnected and the 
gate is floated out. Another method is to erect from the 
dock wall a cantilever beam or ‘“‘cathead” with suspension 
tackle, which is attached to the gate while the lock is full 
of water. As the water is let out, the gate is gradually 
lowered by the tackle until it rests in a horizontal posi 
tion on a raft, which is then towed away. 

For the larger deep-sea entrance gates weighing from 
200 to 280 tons each a 125-ton floating crane is em 
ployed, the buoyancy of the gate being utilized to assist 
the operation. This crane has two sets of lifting tackle 
of 50 tons capacity, and a third of 25 tons, giving a total 
lifting capacity of 125 tons. It saves much time and labor 
in the removal and replacing of such gates and reduces 
the danger of a gate falling in the lock chamber, an 
accident that might cause serious delay to ships wishing 
to enter or leave the dock. In these heavy steel gates the 
interior is divided by a horizontal watertight deck or 
diaphragm forming a lower air chamber and an upper 
ballast chamber. Water has access to the latter when it 
rises above the level of the diaphragm, and thus prevents 
an excess of buoyancy, which would put a heavy strain 
on the anchorages holding the heel post in position. To 
prepare for removing the gate the purposes of these 
chambers are reversed, the inlets or scupper holes of the 
upper or ballast chamber being closed to convert it into 
a buoyancy chamber, while a calculated amount of water 
is placed in the lower or air chamber as ballast to give the 
gate sufficient stability. At low water the gate anchor- 
ages and all hydraulic connections are disconnected, and 
the gate is held in position by wire ropes and tackle. The 
water rises gradually until the gate becomes buoyant and 
is easily pulled out of its recess in the dock wall, after 
which it is lowered gradually by the tackle to a horizontal 
position and then removed to a drydock. If the 125-ton 
crane is used, a larger amount of water ballast may be 
placed in the air chamber. 





Unbraced Steel Pile Bents Used to 
Erect Railway Truss 


HE STEEL-TRUSS bridge over the Youghiogheny 

River at Connellsville, Pa., which forms the final 
link in the new line of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway out of Pittsburgh, was erected on a unique 
falsework consisting of single-pile steel bents. Accord- 
ing to James L. de Vou, division erecting manager of 
the American Bridge Co., who had charge of the work, 
the steel falsework demonstrated a superiority over 
timber falsework for this structure. It was necessary 
to drive the falsework through about 6 ft. of rock and 
boulders to a bed of rock lying beneath the bed of river. 
The driving was easily accomplished with the steel 
I-sections. It was also possible to erect the steel ialse- 
work in about one-third the time that would have been 
required for timber falsework, and it was felt that it was 
much more secure against the flood, ice and drift that 
characterized the river at the time the bridge was being 
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Unbraced steel pile bents used as falsework on P.&W.V. Railway bridge 


erected. The falsework is about 70 ft. high above the 
river and requires no crossbracing between the bents. 
The truss has a span of 300 ft. and is part of a long 
viaduct. 





Precast Concrete Cribbing for 
Retaining Walls 


N WIDENING the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

for additional tracks at its new express terminal in 
Chicago (see ENR, May 14, 1931, p. 802), concrete 
crib walls were used in some places to retain the widened 
fill at the property line. The purpose of this construc- 
tion was to expedite the work and to avoid the cost of 
monolithic-concrete retaining walls, which would have 
been much more expensive, besides requiring heavy pile 
foundations, while the cribbing is founded simply on a 
10-in. bed of gravel, the soil being excavated about 18 
in. below the surface to insure solid ground. Adjacent 
to a building, however, the excavation was carried down 
about 5 ft. in order to put the cribbing below the base- 
ment floor and so avoid pressure on the basement wall. 
\nother advantage of the crib construction was that the 
fill could be placed and used at once, while a concrete 
wall would have required time for setting. However, 
monolithic walls were used where the height exceeded 
25 ft. 
* These crib walls consist of two or three rows of crib- 
bing built up of precast units or beams, which break 
joints in alternate courses and are fastened together by 
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steel dowels. With two or 
more rows, for walls more 
than 12 ft. high, they are in- 
terlocked and anchored to- 
gether as shown. The 6-ft. 
stretchers in the front of the 
cribbing form a solid face or 
wall, with a batter of 2 in. 
to the foot. The headers, 
embedded in the fill, are 
about 6 ft. long. These mem- 
bers, weighing 300 to 350 
Ib. each, were placed by a 
locomotive crane. Filling 
was placed as the cribs were 
built up, the cribbing being 
not more than two or three 
courses above the _ filling. 
This material was gravel with a small amount of clay 
as a binder. It was placed in layers 8 to 12 in. thick and 
was well tamped under the crib members so that they 
were embedded in a solid fill. 

The contractor was the M. E. White Co., Chicago. The 
work was designed and carried out under the direction 
of Chester T. Dike, chief engineer, Chicago & North- 
western Railway, and O. F. Dalstrom, bridge engineer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Data Wanted on High Earth and Rock Fills 


Sir—I would be greatly obliged if you could obtain for 
me any data on the highest fills of earth and rock that have 
been built for railroad work; also data on settlements ob- 
served in rock fills of great height (more than 100 ft.). 

I would like to know whether it is for reasons of economy 
that the height of rock fills is limited to 200 or 300 ft. (as 
at Salt Springs Dam, for instance); or whether shortage 
of time or fear of settlements and slides are the chief rea- 
sons. What accidents have occurred on such fills, and have 
their causes been investigated ? Fernanpo G. ARENAL, 


Ingeniero de Caminos, 





Madrid, Spain, 
July 27, 1931. 





Cracks and Joints in Concrete Pavement 


Sir—On pp. 50 and 53 of the July 9, 1931, issue of Engi- 
neering News-Record there is an article by Clifford Older 
on “Crack Occurrence and Control in Concrete Pavement,” 
and also an article on “Tests of Load Transmission Across 
Joints in Concrete Pavement” by Searcy B. Slack, bridge 
engineer of the Georgia division of highways. Both of these 
subjects have engaged the attention of the California divi- 
sion of highways in the past, and our experience may be 
of interest. 

In 1925 we constructed a section of highway in southern 
California, east of the city of Oxnard, some 4 miles in length, 
in which we used 38 different variations in construction. 
The purpose of this road, which was regular contract con- 
struction, was to determine the effect of the spacing of con- 
traction joints on the cracking of pavement, and also to 
demonstrate to a certain extent the efficiency of our rein- 
forcing and doweling system. Yearly observations are made 
on this section of pavement, and up to the present time we 
have found that the 20-ft. panel gives us the greatest free- 
dom from transverse cracking, there being but six cracks 
out of 744 panels in the five years that have elapsed since 
the construction of the pavement... Due to a continually damp 


subgrade (the ground level is only slightly above tidewater ) 
the base of the concrete has been continually damp and has 
resulted in a cupping of the slabs, which is quite noticeable 
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wn certain locations. The maximum variation from a true 
line between the ends of the slab and the center is as much 
as 4 in., but in general it is considerably less than this. 

As to the efficiency of dowel joints in which a }-in. expan- 
sion strip is used, we have used this as construction for the 
last several years on probably 200 or 300 miles of concrete 
pavement from 6 to 9 in. in center thickness, and we have 
not had more than five or six failures of the dowels to carry 
the load across the joint. On one job, in which the expan- 
sion joints were not exactly vertical to the plane of the sur- 
face, there was in the case of four or five joints a breaking 
out of the dowels due to temperature expansion, but other 
wise the results have been entirely satisfactory. 

In a recent test made by our laboratory we found that 
dowels such as we use will stand a load applied at the edge 
of the slab of approximately 8,000 Ib. before they will break 
out, C. S. Por. 

Construction Engineer 
California Division of Highways 


Sacramento, Calif., 
July 25, 1931 


Olym pic Club Landslide, California 


Sir—I was much interested in the discussions by Pro- 
fessor Terzaghi and Professor Krynine in 
News-Record, July 16, 1931, pp. 90 and 93. 

I believe Professor Terzaghi has misapplied the word 
“erosion” to the sliding movement on an inner surface. The 
geological definition of the word erosion, from Funk & 
Wagnalls’ latest dictionary, is: “the wearing away of rocks, 
chiefly by running water, but also by shore waves, glaciers 
and winds.” Erosion is usually applied to influences of the 
sea along shore lines or rivers influencing the control banks, 
or rainfalls permeating soit-surface materials that are eroded 
from high elevations down to a lower one. 

An interesting exhibit of undersurface movements in shown 
in the accompanying sketch and photograph of the Olympic 
Club grounds fronting the Pacific Ocean 1 mile south of 
San Franciseo’s county line. The great San Andreas fault 
line is immediately at the base of the slope at the ocean. 
An attempt was made some years ago to correct the unbal- 
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Distance Saved by the Dotsero Cutoff 


Sir—Having read with interest your lucid article on the 


history of the Dotsero cutoff and the Moffat Tunnel, appeas 
ing in your Aug. 6 issue, I desire to point out 


t a misstatement 
in the last paragraph thereof with respect to the distance 


saved by the cutoff. 

You say: “The Dotsero cutoff will shorten the D.&R.G.W. 
route to Salt Lake by about 135 miles, or to 610 miles.” As 
a matter of fact, the cutoff will shorten the route by 173 


miles, making the distance between Denver and Salt Lake 
City 572 miles rather than 610 miles as you state. This 
distance is made up of the following mileages: 
Denver to Orestod via D.&S.L. (using Moffat Tunnel) . 128.5 
Dotsero cutoff (Orestod to Dotsero) $1.30 
Dotsero to Salt Lake City via I.&R.G.W 102 44 
Total, Denver to Salt Lake City 572.29 
Present D.&R.G.W. route via Pueblo 745.10 
Saving ‘ 172.81 


In the last paragraph of the article other distances are 
given which also warrant comment. The statement 1s made 
that “The D.&S.L., as originally projected, would have given 
a 565-mile line between Denver and Salt Lake City, as com 
pared with 620 miles by way of the Union Pacific at Chey 
enne and 745 D.&R.G.W. through 
Pueblo.” The 565 miles was a very approximate distance 
obtained from a reconnaissance survey of the old Denver 
Northwestern Pacific following a route over the Wasatch 
range that many believed impracticable. 

In 1925 the Salt Lake & Denver Railroad sought permis- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to build a con- 
nection with the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad from Craig 
to Springville on a surveyed route that would have made 
the distance, via D.&S.L.-S.L.&D., 578 miles from Denver 
to Salt Lake. This would compare with 614 miles via Union 
Pacific (present line) and 745 miles via D.&R.G.W., whereas 
the proposed route via D.&S.L.-cutoff-D.&R.G.W. will be 
572 miles, or the shortest of any feasible route constructed 
or proposed. 


miles by way of the 


C. M. Licgutpurn, 


Valuation Engineer, 


Denver, Colo D.&R.G.W. Railroad Co 


Aug. 12, 1931 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





To Review Minneapolis 
Water System 


Following much controversy in the 
Minneapolis city council over new pipe 
lines and extensions of the waterworks 
system, a commission of three consult- 
ing engineers, Prof. Frederic Bass, 
Adolph Meyer and Sven Norling, has 
been appointed to make a complete in- 
vestigation and critical review of every 
phase of the waterworks system, in- 
cluding physical, financial and opera- 
tion, to ascertain what essential exten- 
sions, improvements in the physical 
plant, changes in the methods of opera- 
tions or financing are required. It is 
expected that the survey will require 
three or four months. 


since 


Chicago City Engineer Demoted 


On the ground that an irregular ex- 
amination by the civil service commis- 
sion of the previous (Thompson) ad- 
ministration in 1929 was the basis of 
the promotion of Loran D. Gayton from 
engineer of waterworks design to city 
engineer, Chicago’s civil service com- 
mission has ordered him returned to his 
former position. After the death of 
John Ericson an examination was held 
for the position of city engineer, and 
was taken by Myron B. Reynolds, as- 
sistant city engineer, and Mr. Gayton. 
It is now stated that the latter was not 
eligible, since the examination was open 
properly only to civil service employees 
in the next grade below city engineer. 
Mr. Reynolds retained his position and 
became acting city engineer in March, 
1931, when Mr. Gayton was suspended 
by order of Mayor Cermak. 


fo 





Work to Start Soon on 
Princeton’s Community Center 


Plans have been approved for the 
street layout for the community center 
of Princeton, N. J., and the plans for the 
post office, the first building to be erected 
there, have been drafted. The com- 
munity center will cover four blocks and 
will replace some of the town’s oldest 
buildings. The middle will be a plaza, 
and facing on Nassau St. will be a 
small park. The project is expected to 
cost $5,000,000. 

Work on the post office will be started 
soon, and is expected to be finished 
within two years. Work on the Borough 
Hall and Nassau Tavern will then begin. 

The project was started by the Prince- 
ton Municipal Improvement, Inc., a 
group of residents of the town, who are 
financing the improvement with the ex- 
ception of the post office and the borough 
hall, which will be paid for by the 
United States and the town, respectively. 


Official Report of 
Cause and Progress 
Hoover Dam Strike 


SUMMARY of the causes and 

progress of the strike on the Six 
Companies’ operations at Hoover Dam 
has been made by John C. Page, acting 
construction engineer, to the chief engi- 
neer. The essential features of this 
report are given herewith. 

In establishing a wage scale for work 
on Hoover Dam, the Six Companies set 
the minimum wage at $4. When the 
construction of headings for the diver- 
sion tunnels was started, hand muckers 
were employed temporarily at $5 per 
day. During the two weeks ended with 
Aug. 7 mucking machines were installed, 
and on that day at noon a notice was 
posted that the men who had been hand 
mucking would be transferred to other 
work at the $4 rate. This order affected 
about 40 men, according to the state- 
ment of company officials. 

On the same day the swing shift on 
the tunnels did not go to work. During 
the night this shift was able to persuade 
the other miners to walk out and by 
morning all work centering at the river 
camp was shut down. The crew from 
there went to Boulder City and pre- 
vented the trucks from leaving Boulder 
City with the workmen on the tunnel 
outlets and other work being conducted 
from the Boulder City camp. Carpenters 
to the number of about 200 were re- 
quired to leave the buildings and the 
mechanics were driven from the shops. 


(Continued on page 349) 





WORK UNDER WAY 


Preliminary work for Hoover Dam down 
in the canyon of the Colorado River is 
well under way. This picture, taken re- 


All-American Canal Water Users 
Agree on Allocation 


An agreement concerning the alloca- 
tion of the water has been reached 
among the various users of the water 
to be sent through the All-American 
Canal, authorized for construction in 
the Imperial Valley, California, under 
the Boulder Canyon project act, and 
these users are now ready to contract 
with the government for repayment of 
the cost of the canal, it is announced in 
Washington by the department of the 
interior. Representatives of the water 
users have been asked to meet officials 
in Washington during the week of Sept. 
7 to work out details of the contract to 
be submitted to the secretary of the in- 
terior for his approval. Definite plans 
for the canal have not yet been decided 
upon, but the following is an outline of 
the project now being considered. 

Of the $165,000,000 to be spent on the 
Boulder Canyon project, $38,500,000 
is allotted to the canal, which will con- 
nect the Colorado River and the Im- 
perial and Coachella valleys of Cali- 
fornia. The Coachella branch, however, 
was not included in the authorized ap- 
propriation for the Boulder Canyon 
project. It is estimated that the ex- 
tension would cost $11,000,000. The 
cost of the canals and appurtenant 
structures is returnable by the irrigation 
districts in the valley, as provided in 
the reclamation law. 

The diversion dam on the Colorado 
River will be located about 5 miles 
above the Laguna dam of the Yuma ir- 
rigation project. It will be of the float- 
ing or Indian weir type with a 1,700-ft. 
crest. About 16 miles west of Pilot 
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Knob the Coachella branch canal will 
take out of the All-American Canal and 
run in northwesterly direction across 
the east mesa. 

The canal will be about 200 ft. in 
width at the water surface, 134 ft. wide 
at the bottom and 22 ft. deep. It will 
be 75 miles long, with 115 miles set as 
the length of the Coachella branch. A 
diversion capacity of 15,000 sec.-ft. is 
planned, 2,000 of which will go to the 
Yuma project. 

It is estimated that 60,000,000 to 65,- 
000.000 cu.yd. of excavation will be re- 
quired, of which 4 per cent is rock. 
The canal for 10 miles will pass through 
a ridge of shifting sands, where the 
deepest cut will be 100 to 120 ft. Grow- 
ing vegetation in a zone on each side 
of the canal is one means under con- 
sideration to prevent sand from drifting 
into the canal. 

At several places along the canal, it is 
estimated, power can be developed with 
a total of 60,000 kw. 


- fo 
Cleveland Engineers Report on 


Alternate Bridge A»>proaches 


At the request of the commissioners 
of Cuyahoga County a committee of 
engineers chosen from the regional 
planning division of the Cleveland En- 
gineering Society recently submitted a 
report on the relative merits of two 


‘alternate approaches to the proposed 


Main Ave. high level bridge over the 
Cuyahoga River. The recommendation 
was made only after careful study of 
all possible considerations affecting the 
two proposed routes and after hearing 
testimony presented by engineers and 
others officially interested in the project. 
The committee consisted of C. W. 
Courtney, chairman of the regional 
planning division of the society, who 
also acted as chairman of the committee ; 
William J. Carter, of Carter-Richards 
Co., consulting engineers; Wendell P. 
Brown, consulting bridge engineer; 
E. A. Fisher, city engineer of Lake- 
wood; and Charles W. Root, engineer. 
Immediately upon receiving the re- 
port the county commissioners not only 
passed a resolution thanking the society 
for its work, but also requested it to 
present a bill for services rendered. 
This the society declined to do, on the 
ground that the original understanding 
had been that the report should be ren- 
dered as a gratuitous public service. 


——— 6 —— 
Proposal to Abandon Patent 


Paving in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles board of public 
works is seeking to ban the use of patent 
paving on the streets of the city. The 
board has passed a resolution rescinding 
the license agreements of six patent 
paving firms, to be effective six months 
after the city council and the mayor ap- 
prove the resolution. The resolution 
contains the following statement: “It is 
the opinion of the board that none of 
the patented pavements mentioned is 
better than unpatented pavements.” 


Hoover Dam Strike 
(Continued from page 348) 


Two trucks under Superintendent Cairns 
escaped molestation and went to work 
on Saturday morning. At noon orders 
were given to discontinue work rather 
than to continue the agitation, thus sus- 
pending the entire operations of the 
Six Companies. 


Demands of the Strikers 


A committee of the workers requested 
an interview with the officials of the 
Six Companies on Aug. 8. At that time 
they presented in writing their demands 
as follows: 


1. We ask that the company continue to 
carry on as rapidly as possible and better 
living conditions. 

. We ask for iced or cold water on the 
job until Frigidaires are installed, because 
we have suffered from the warm water and 
lack of water at several times. 

3. Anderson has been charging $2 per day 
board for those on the graveyard shifts. 
We ask a flat rate of $1.50. 

4. We want eight hours, camp to camp, 
or as near as we can get. We are willing 
to split—one way on company’s time, one 
way on our own. 

5. We want strict enforcement of Arizona 
and Nevada state safety laws; a safety 
inspector or miner in every heading. 

6. We ask that no employee who is in 
this meeting will be discharged, but that 
all will be allowed to return to work. 


Reply of the Contractor 


The committee was informed that 24 
hours were required to consider their 
demands and that they would receive 
their answer on Aug. 9. At that time 
Frank T. Crowe, general superintendent 
of construction, made the following 
statement: 


This is to notify all Hoover Dam em- 
ployees that the job is closed down until 
further notice. 

The mess house will be closed tonight to 
everyone except office help and “bull” cooks 
and watchmen. 

Trucks are available for transportation to 


town. Pay checks are ready for issue upon 
the usual checking out with the “bull” 
cooks. 


Early in the week all but about 200 
of the men had accepted their wages 
and left the reservation. This group 
of 200 established themselves on the 
reservation with the apparent determi- 
nation of sticking it out indefinitely. 
On Aug. 11 the construction engineer 
issued an order to the strikers to vacate 
the reservation. This was accomplished 
in an orderly manner, and the strikers 
established another camp outside the 
reservation on the road to Boulder City 
at a point about 8 miles from Las Vegas. 
In the meantime the federal government 
assumed jurisdiction in the reservation 
and the United States marshal took 
charge to prevent possible disorder. 


United States Hiring Workers 


On Aug. 13 the construction engineer 
issued an order to Six Companies, Inc., 
to resume work on its contract. The 
United States labor commissioner estab- 
lished an office at the main entrance to 
the reservation and immediately began 
hiring men for all contractors within the 
reservation. Six Companies, Inc., an- 
nounced that no new men would be. hired 
until’ all worthy former employees had 
been given an opportunity to go back to 
work. This policy is being rigidly 
adhered to and at present about 1,100 
men are back on the job. 
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A small group of strikers has estab- 
lished pickets at advantageous points 
warning men that a strike is in effect 
and to stay away. No violence of any 
kind has occurred nor has any been 
attempted, and it is expected that the 
strike will gradually wear itself out. 


<> 


Hoover Dam Notes 


Because of the strike very little work 
was accomplished by the Six Companies, 
Inc., during the week ended Aug. 15 
Other contractors carried on. Bowers 
& Dickerson continued work on a group 
of twelve residences. The Wheelwright 
Construction Co. completed laying pipe 
to the receiving tank of the water system 
and now is backfilling on the line. ‘The 
Pacific Steel Co. has completed its con 
tract with the exception of painting and 
calking the sump tank on pumping plant 
No. 1. The New Mexico Construction 
Co. has excavated 2,765 ft. of trench 
for the outfall sewer. 
during the week. 

Government forces have completed 
the installation of the equipment for the 
clarifier tank for the water system. Pipe 
and connections for pumping plant No. 
1 are practically complete. 

The contract for the erection of the 
administration, dormitory and munici 
pal buildings was awarded to B. O 
Siegfus, of Salt Lake City. 


Pipe laying began 


oa 


Plans Ready for Third Unit of 
San Francisquito Power Plant 





Completion of plans and specifications 
for the third unit of Power Plant No. 2 
in San Francisquito Canyon has been 
announced to the Los Angeles board of 
water and power commissioners by H. 
A. Van Norman, general manager and 
chief engineer of the department of 
water and power. 

Specifications for the additional steel 
penstock will be ready in a few days, 
Mr. Van Norman said. The addition 
of the third unit will provide 18,000 hp 
of generation capacity to the more than 
40,000 hp. now operating in the plant, 
it was pointed out. 

Provision for these additions was 
made in the 1931-32 electric system 
budget of the department of water and 
power. The cost of the betterments 
is estimated at $1,000,000. 


enn 


New Regulations to Govern 
Ontario Architects 


An order in council has been passed 
by the Ontario government by which 
architects are prevented from accepting 
remuneration for work performed by 
them from any source other than from 
the client for whom “the service is ren- 
dered. Commissions from 
may not be paid to architects. 
tect must not accept work 


contractors 
An archi- 
that has 


already been touched by another archi- 
tect without first advising him. 
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Cleveland Public Improvement 
Bonds Ordered Sold 


Continued execution of Cleveland’s 
extensive program of public improve- 
ments was assured by the action of the 
city council on Aug. 21 in authorizing 
the sale of $6,100,000 of the bonds ap- 
proved by the voters last November. Of 
that amount $5,500,000 is to be used for 
construction work: $4,000,000 for the 
Easterly sewage-treatment plant, $1,000,- 
000 for main sewers, and $500,000 for 
an exposition hall to be built under the 
wide mall between the city hall and the 
municipal auditorium. 

The $4,000,000 authorized for ex- 
penditure on the sewage-disposal pro- 
gram is the second item to be approved 
by the council of the $14,000,000 esti- 
mated for the total project. An item 
of $1,000,000 was authorized some 
months ago and is now being ueed for 
the construction of a breakwater at the 
plant site, for which the contract was 
let on Aug. 5, and for engineering ex- 
penses. 

The cost of constructing the under- 
ground exhibit hall is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The first $500,000 of this 
umount was authorized for expenditure 
some time ago and the present action of 
the council makes the total amount 
available. 

‘The complete program of sewer con- 
struction involves the expenditure of 
$5,000,000, 

The new Easterly plant, now being 
designed by George B. Gascoigne, con- 
sulting engineer, will have a capacity of 
123 m.g.d., providing for a population 
f 770,000. Activated sludge treatment 
will be employed, with grit chambers, 
presettling tanks, aeration tanks and 
final settling tanks. Because of the 
limitations of space and the character 
of the surrounding neighborhood, ex- 
cess sludge will be piped 12 miles to the 
Southerly sewage plant, where digestion 
tanks will be built. 

Issuance of bonds to the extent of 
$1,500,000 to start the plan of straight- 
ening the Cuyahoga River will be de- 
layed for a year. River improvement 
has been held up by a taxpayer’s suit. 


« 


Committee Recommends Private 
Design of Public Buildings 


In view of the desirability of prompt 
action in getting government building 
work under way, and in view of alleged 
inability of the office of the supervisory 
architect of the U. S. Treasury to han- 
dle this work expeditiously, a committee 
of the Minnesota Federation of Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Societies has 
made a report urging the government 
to extend the practice of utilizing the 
service of engineers and architects in 
private practice to design public build- 
ings and other structures. In such case 
the government departments would un- 
dertake approval of the plans or designs 
and supervision of the construction. It 
is pointed out that although the super- 
vising architect’s office is unable to han- 
dle the great amount of work expedi- 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BRIDGE AT PITTSBURGH TAKES SHAPE 


Concrete is being poured at the present 
time in the downstream rib of the 460-ft. 
main span of the great bridge over Turtle 
Creek Valley in East Pittsburgh; the 
view shows work on the upstream rib 
with all of the side span ribs completed. 
Arch centering used on the relatively 


short side spans (295 ft.) has been 
adapted to use on the main span by the 
use of two intermediate towers. The 
main span is the longest concrete arch in 
America. The bridge is being built for 





tiously, only a few of the many projects 
have been assigned to architects and en- 
gineers in private practice. It is argued 
that concentration of. such designing at 
Washington tends to discourage |in- 
dividual initiative and to check progress. 
Furthermore, since the rapid prosecu- 
tion of work on these structures is 
intended to relieve the unemployment 
situation, it is desirable that there 
should be increased employment for 
engineers and architects as well as for 
contractors and workmen. 


Board Proposed to Coordinate 
Transport Control 


The formation of a board to coordi- 
nate the activities of the various trans- 
portation-regulating agencies of the 
government is proposed by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. This board would be 
composed of representatives of the aero- 
nautics branch of the commerce depart- 
ment, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Mr. MacDonald believes that such a 
board would promote the economic and 
beneficial utilization of all of the various 
forms of transportation without inter- 
fering with the particular function of 
any other regulating agencies. 

In dealing with the question of pro- 
viding suitable regulation for interstate 
buses, Mr. MacDonald believes that 


the Allegheny department of public 
works by Booth & Flinn. 
such a board would be particularly 


effective. Apprehension has been ex- 
pressed by some bus operators that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if 
vested with authority to regulate buses, 
would be primarily concerned with ex- 
tending its regulation so as to reduce 
bus competition with railroads. On the 
other hand, a board on which highway 
engineers are represented would be more 
apt to regulate buses in consideration of 
the part they play in the nation’s trans- 
portation scheme instead of in the in- 
terest of a competing industry, it is 
contended. 

As a result of the failure in Congress 
last session of the Parker interstate bus 
bill there is some feeling in the bus 
industry that further legislative at- 
tempts should seek a regulatory agency 
other than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

ooo 


° 


Coast Utilities Consolidate 
Engineering Departments 


Consolidation of the engineering de- 
partments of Pacific Power & Light Co. 
and Northwestern Electric Co., Port- 
land, Ore., and their subsidiaries, under 
H. H. Schoolfield as chief engineer, 
and the purchasing departments of the 
Pacific and Northwestern companies 
and Portland Gas & Coke Co. under 
A. W. Angell as purchasing agent, was 
effected early in August. The three 
companies are operating properties of 
American Power & Light Co. 
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COSTS AND CONTRACTS 


ENR Index Numbers 


Cost Volume 
Aug. 1, 1931 168.38 July, 1931 
July 1, 1931 < June, 1931 
Aug. 1, 1930 July, 
Average, 1930 Average, 
Average, 1929 Average, 
BRED e cacecs 


This Week’s Contracts 


Heavy construction contracts, re- 


ported by Engineering News-Record 
in the week of Aug. 27, with some 
comparisons, total as follows: 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Average of Last 
Four Weeks 
1931 1930 


$2,950 $4,477 


Aug. 27, 

Buildings: 1931 
Industrial . $3,665 
Other 7193 12,990 24,667 
Streets and roads. 7.777 12.254 
Other construction. 9,826 13,621 18,499 


Total $23,583 $37,338 $59,898 





Contract for 110-Mile Railroad 
in Texas 


The Fort Worth & Denver Northern, 
a subsidiary of the Colorado & South- 
ern Ry. (Burlington System), has 
awarded the contract for its 110-mile 
line between Childress and Pampa, 
Tex., to Hamilton & Gleason, of Den- 
ver, Colo., and Roberts Brothers, of 
Chicago. This work is under the direc- 
tion of R. C. Gowdy, chief engineer of 
the Colorado & Southern, Denver, Colo. 


—— §e——_ 
Capital and Contracts 


Last week’s total of new capital issues 
was the smallest offered in any week 
since that of Nov. 1, 1929, immediately 
following the stock-market crash. While 
the total was unusually low, seasonal 
dullness is to be expected in the bond 
market at the conclusion of the summer 
season. 

The four issues, which aggregated 
about 7 millions, were as follows: Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power Co. 44s, $5,000,- 
000; Bloomfield, N. J., 44s, $743,000, 
school and improvements; Irvington, 
N. J., 44s, $503,000, sewer, and $585,000, 
improvements. 

Cumulatively, the total issued from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 22 reached 2,579 millions, 
compared with 4,839 millions for the 
corresponding period of 1930. 





Millions of Dollars 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


No General Use of Federal Funds 
to Be Made for Unemployment 


Relief, Washington Announces 


VERY effort will be made by the 

administration to prevent any gen- 
eral use of federal funds for local re- 
lief. Certain exceptions will be specitied 
to meet a few unusual cases, but the 
amount of federal money necessary to 
meet those situations will not be large. 
It is believed that the states are amply 
able to provide whatever may be needed 
in the way of food, clothing and shelter. 
The principal danger in the present 
situation, some feel, is that the advocates 
of direct relief will convey the im- 
pression that the federal government 
will take care of the situation, thereby 
removing the principal stimulus behind 
local effort. 

Statements to the effect that planning 
for next winter began only recently are 
strongly resented in administration 
quarters. It is declared most positively 
that planning for the coming winter 
began before the last winter was half 
gone and has been continued in an 
intensive way each day since. 

The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment is now compiling statements 
from 25,000 local organizations as to 
the probable needs next winter of their 
communities. Steps are being taken to 
insure the selection of competent local 
leaders and they are being told of ex- 
perience elsewhere that may be valuable 
to them in securing funds from local 
public and private sources. 


Cooperation With Industries 


The President’s committee has been 
cooperating actively with industrial con- 
cerns. This has resulted in spreading 
out the work among all employees and 
in utilizing their services in beautifica- 
tion around plants and such jobs as 
could be created to keep them employed 
when the plant itself had to be closed. 
Communities have been stimulated to 
clean up along railroad tracks and to 
ask owners of private properties along 
railroads and main highways to paint 
up and clean up. 

While principal emphasis is now 
being given to the creation of employ- 
ment along lines other than the public 
works program, this continues to be the 
backlog of reliance, as there are pending 


$6,000,000,000 worth of 
It alreadv has been an 


no less than 
such projects. 
nounced that there will be no curtail 
ment of the federal public works pro 
gram, but it is recognized that many 
state, county and municipal projects are 
likely to be delayed because « 
ficulty of financing them at this time 
One of the strong possibilities of thi 
federal program is another emergency 
appropriation tor highway construction 
Highway construction proved to be a 
most effective aid during 1931. In view 
of the success of the program this yeat 
it is believed that larger federal ap 
propriations will be made in 1932 
Construction work on federal buildings 
will absorb 80,000 to 100,000 additional 
workers before Jan. a: President 
Hoover announces. On Aug. 1 the pro 
gram was providing work for 730,000 
men. Before construction was speeded 
up to provide additional employment, 
the total number engaged was 180,000 


4 the dit 


o, 
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New Building for Timber Study 


Under an appropriation of $900,000 
by Congress for the Forest Products 
Laboratory, contracts have been let for 
a new building and plant at Madison, 
Wis. The main structure, 275 ft. long 
and six stories high, with 175,000 sq.ft 
of floor space, will include a pulp and 
paper research department, dry kilns, 
cold rooms for keeping logs and timbe 
in uniform condition, a woodworking 
shop and facilities for experimental 
work in wood chemistry, timber pres 
ervation and other activities. Testing 
machines of 1,000,000-Ib. capacity will 
be served by cranes on a gallery which 
will accommodate. pieces or panels as 
large as 100 ft. long and 30 ft. high 
There will be a 630-hp. power plant, 
supplying steam, water, gas, electricity 
and compressed air. Holabird & Root, 
Chicago, are the architects, and the con 
tract has been let to C. B. Fritz & Co., 
Madison, Wis. A _ 10-acre site was 
donated by the University of Wisconsin. 






























The Business Outlook 


The mixed character of business | 
news leaves the general situation | 
practically unchanged. Renewed 
efforts of the Federal Reserve to 
expand credit outstanding, a slight 
improvement in July imports, the 
stability of last month’s wholesale 
prices, the remarkable increase in 
the domestic consumption of elec- 
tricity and favorable reports from 
the shoe, leather and textile indus- 
tries contrast with reports of 
further bank failures, an excessive | 
volume of currency circulation, a 
sharp decrease in the industrial 
consumption of electricity, falling 
payrolls and employment, declining 
building operations and unfavor- 
able carloading trends. 


—The Business Week, Aug. 26. 


Personal Notes 


DonaLp C. MAcMILLAN, city engi- 
gineer and superintendent of streets for 
Ventura, Calif., has resigned, effective 
Oct. 1. 


Hersert J. Gi_tkey, formerly pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, University 
of Colorado, has been appointed head 
of the department of theoretical and ap- 
plied mechanics at lowa State College, 
\mes, Lowa. 


fHomas Leany, of Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed resident engineer on 
the construction of the 110-mile line 
between Childress and Pampa, Tex., for 
the Fort Worth & Denver Northern 
Ky. (an extension of the Colorado & 
Southern Ry.). 


S. T. Wetter, resident engineer for 
the Denver Waterworks Co., Denver. 
Colo., has resigned his position to be- 
come state inspector on the Eleven Mile 
(anyon Dam, now under construction. 
|. H. Corry, previously assistant to 
\Ir. Weller, is now resident engineer. 


Rate J. Reep, consulting engineer, 
ot Los Angeles, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of regis- 
tration for civil engineers, to succeed 
Donald M. Baker, Los Angeles, whose 
term has expired. Mr. Baker had been 
president of the board since its  or- 
vanization in October, 1929, 


Rurus W. Putnam, past-president 
of the Western Society of Engineers, 
las been appointed director of the 
Chicago Regional Port Commission. 
his is a new municipal body created 
by joint legislation of Illinois and 
Indiana to have jurisdiction over a 
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harbor district to be created somewhat 
along the lines of the port authorities 
governing New York and other large 
ports. 


S. E. Braswe._, of Atlanta, Ga., who 
has recently been employed by the 
bridge department, state highway 
board of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed assistant highway engi- 
neer, Bureau of Public Roads, for duty 
in Ohio, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus. Previously Mr. Braswell was with 
the division of streets, Miami, Fla. 


S. F. Crecetius, formerly city engi- 
neer of El Paso, Tex., is now engineer 
of the International Water Commission, 
with headquarters at San Benito, Tex. 
The surveys of floodways in the Rio 
Grande delta are nearing completion 
and the organization will soon make sur- 
veys of reservoir sites on the Rio 
Grande tor storage of water for flood 
control, irrigation and power de- 
velopment. 


H. T. FLasner has returned to his 
position as assistant division engineer of 
the state highway department, Ashland, 
Ohio, in charge of maintenance work. 
During the last half of 1929 and dur- 
ing 1930 Mr. Flasher was on leave of 
absence and was engaged as engineer of 
construction for the city of Tiffin, Ohio, 
on the building of the $100,000 Rock 
Creek improvement, consisting of build- 
ing about half a mile of concrete retain- 
ing walls and about 14 miles of channel 
excavation. 


Frank G. Wuirte has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer of the California 
board of state harbor commissioners. 
This appointment was made to conform 
with the new state law, which went into 





SOCIETY CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGI- 
NEERS, Chicago; annual convention, 
Huntington, W. Va., Sept. 28-30. 


AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 
annual meeting, Sept 
Lake City. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
OFFICIALS, Washington , 
28-Oct. 1, Salt 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION, New York; annual convention, 
Montreal, Sept. 14-17. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS, New York City; fall meeting, 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 7-9 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS, St. Louis; meeting, Oct. 
19-26, Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN WELDING 
York City; fall 
Boston. 


SOCIETY, New 
meeting, Sept. 21-25, 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Chicago; annual meeting, 
Oct. 7-10, Louisville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC WORKS OFFICIALS, Chicago ; 
conference, Sept. 24-26, New York City 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, New 
York City; annual meeting, Nov. 9-11, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, New 
York City; twentieth annual safety con- 
gress, Chicago, Oct. 12-16. 


NEW ENGLAND WATER WORKS ASSO- 
CIATION, Boston: annual convention, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 2, Boston. 


CANADIAN GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual convention = at 
Lucerne-in-Quebee Sept. 22-23. One of 
the topics to be discussed will be pre- 
vention of highway accidents due to 
increase of motor traffic. Uniform traffic 
laws and regulations have been steadily 
urged by the association. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS will meet Sept. 12-14 in 
Montreal. The secretary is R. E. Tar- 
bett, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
will hold its next annual meeting in 
Toronto Feb. 3-5. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
BOARDS OF EXAMINING ENGINEERS 
will hold its twelfth annual convention 
in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1-3. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER, American Soci- 
ety for Steel Treating, is offering a series 
of fifteen lectures on “Basic Principles of 
Metallurgy” on Tuesday evenings from 
Sept. 8 to Dec. 15. 


ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE- 
OF-WAY ASSOCIATION will hold its 
49th annual convention in Chicago, Sept. 
22-24. Committee reports will discuss: 
(1) water pockets, their cause and cure; 
(2) protection of trackmen’ working 
under traffic; (3) routine track inspec- 
tion; (4) failed rails, their causes, detec- 
tion and disposition; (5) methods of 
handling snow and ice on railroads. The 
secretary is T. F. Donahoe, Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., 428 Mansion St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


effect Aug. 14, making the chief engi 
neer an outright employee of the har 
bor board, serving at the board’s pleas 
ure. Previously Mr. White, who has 
been an employee of the harbor board 
for twenty years and for fifteen years 
of this period has been chief engineer 
has been technically under the state 
department of engineering, assigned to 
the harbor board, although his salary 
has been paid by the harbor board. 





Obituary 


James W. BILLINGsLy, consulting en- 
gineer, of New Orleans, La., died on 
Aug. 17 in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago 
Ill., where he had been a patient for 
six months. Mr. Billingsly was 51 
years old. 


Joun Josern ALsricut, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., died in that city on Aug. 20 at the 
age of 83. Mr. Albright was a pioneer 
in the development of Niagara Falls 
water power in New York State and 
Canada. He was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Henry J. CoLiier, superintendent of 
bridges and buildings for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western R.R., died sud- 
denly on Aug. 15 from a heart attack 
while supervising some work in 
DeBeque, Colo. Mr. Collier, who was 
64 years old, had been connected with 
the company for 30 years. 


SAMUEL G. STALLMAN, a civil en- 
gineer in the city engineer’s office of 
Rochester, N. Y., died on Aug. 21. 
Previous to joining the city engineer's 
force he was associated with George R 
Newell, consulting engineer, Rochester, 
and later with the United States hous- 
ing bureau. He was a member of the 
Rochester Engineering Society. 


Epwin Harrison McHenry, former 
engineering vice-president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and Bos- 
ton & Maine railroads, died on Aug. 21 
at his home in Ardmore, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. He was 72 years old. Mr. 
McHenry began his engineering work 
in 1883 as a rodman on the Northern 
Pacific Railway. In ten years he was 
advanced from rodman to chief en- 
gineer, holding the last-named position 
from 1893 to 1896. During the latter 
part of that period he was also receiver 
for the road. He resigned in 1901, and 
after spending two years in Japan, 
China and the Philippine Islands, he 
became chief engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In 1904 he was made 
vice-president in charge of construction, 
operation and maintenance of electric 
railway lines of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and in 1911 
was given a similar position with the 
Boston & Maine. For the New Haven 
road he supervised the electrification of 
the lines from Stamford, Conn., to New 
York City and through the Hoosac 
tunnel. He resigned from the vice- 


presidency of both railroads in 1913. 
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Equipment 


and Matertals 





Attaching Wooden Sleepers to 
Battledeck Floors 


A method of attaching wooden sleep- 
ers to steel floors of the battledeck type 
was exhibited at a demonstration of this 
type of construction recently staged at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the Carnegie Steel 

Threaded nail driven 


--through arilled hole 







d ‘stee/ piate 


Fastening timber to steel plate 


Co. and the Lincoln Electric Co. It in- 
volves the use of a patented nail of spe- 
cial steel manufactured by the Hill 
Wood Mfg. Co., Cleveland, which auto- 
matically threads itself into the steel as 
it is driven. The nails are used to bind 
wood 2x4’s to the steel plates and are 
driven through drilled holes passing 
through both timber and plate. At- 
tempts to remove the wood strip by the 
use of wedges resulted in tearing off the 
strip without bending or starting the 
nail, 
°, 


——_“e—_—_ 


Large Dragline Boom Built of 
Aluminum Alloy 


For use on Mississippi River levee 
construction, the Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, Ohio, has just completed a 
150-ft. dragline boom constructed 
largely of duralumin, an aluminum 
alloy with a weight about one-third that 
of steel. Of the structural material used 
only 18 per cent is steel, these parts in- 
cluding the jaw plates and diagonal 
bracing at the foot of the boom, also 
the plates for attaching the boom sup- 
port and side cables and the rivets. All 
other parts are of duralumin. The total 
weight of the complete boom is 34,400 
Ib., compared with 51,000 Ib. for an all- 
steel boom of the same length and con- 
struction. It is made for attachment to 
a Marion Type 5240 dragline. 


Advantages of the new construction 
include a decrease in the gross weight ot 
the excavator, an advantage when work 
ing in soft ground; ability to handle a 
larger bucket at the same working range: 
and the fact that it is now possible to 
use a 25-ft. extension with the standard 
bucket, whereas the 150-ft. boom of all- 
steel construction was the longest that 
could be used with this 
tofore. Also, it is now necessary to 
divide the boom into only two sections 
for handling, shipping and assembling 
in the field, whereas with the steel boom 
it Is necessary to use three sections be 
cause of weight limitations. 


machine here 


Welding and Cutting Torches 


Several new additions to its line of 
welding and cutting apparatus have 


been announced by the Linde Air Prod 
ucts Co., 205 East 42d St., New York 
City. These include the Prest-O-Weld 
Type C-105 cutting blowpipe and Type 
CW-105 cutting attachment, as well as 
the No. 21 cutting attachment and No 
11 welding torch now included in the 
line of Purox medium pressure ap 
paratus for oxyacetylene work. 

The two pieces of Prest-O-Weld cut 
ting equipment, as well as the older 
Type W-105 and W-106 welding blow- 
pipes, can all be used interchangeably 
with the same detachable valve body. 
This makes it possible for the operator 
to change quickly from a full-size weld 
ing blowpipe to a smaller welding blow 
pipe, to a full-size cutting blowpipe or 
to a cutting attachment without detach 
ing the hose connections. The locking 
device for connecting the detachable 
valve be vy consists of a locking bolt and 
a wedge-shaped locking screw. The 
latter is operated by turning a ring and 
draws the detachable valve body and 
blowpipe handle together, making a gas- 
tight joint. Pressure forgings are used 
in the construction of the blowpipe head, 
cutting valve body and lever. The cut- 
ting oxygen tube is made of Ambrac, 
a special hard brass. The cutting noz- 
zles have conical seats so designed that 
they will not become nicked or damaged 





Aluminum dragline boom ready 


for shipment 












when accidentally droppe Four cut 
ting nozzles at standard equipment 
reer ; wey 
with the blowpipe well i deg 
; 1 Pitta Sib ot ! m 1 
head, aAMNougtl a MI-UIC®D ead Can « 
furnished The Tvpe CW-1 cutt 
attachment is ot the single joint desig 
and will readily cut metal up to 2 n 
1 1 1 
in thickness \s it measures only 1] nu 
over all, it can be conveniently carried 
in the pocket when not in ust 
“4 ) ¢ ‘ 1 
The Purox No. 11 welding torch ha 
a verv wide range extending trom th 
lightest sheet metal up to work as heavy 
as 3-1n plate Pips are Of one-piece 
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Cutting and welding equipment 


Top to bottom: Prest-O-Weld Type C-105 

cutting blowpipe and Type CW-105 cuttings 

attachment; Purox No. 11 welding torch 
and No cutting attachment 


hard-drawn copper construction and are 


so designed that the head angle can be 
easily adjusted. Five sizes are fu 
nished as standard equipment. The No. 


21 cutting attachment, designed for use 
with this torch, will cut metal up to 2 
in. in thickness and is furnished with 
one- and two-piece cutting tips. This 
is the lightest cutting attachment on the 
market, weighing only 1 Ib An 
adaptor is also available which makes 
it possible to use this outfit with the 
Purox No, 20 welding torch. 


8 OZ. 


O 


Large Portable Air Hoist 


\n additional air-operated utility 
hoist with a longer drum and a greater 
cable capacity than former models has 
been announced by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York City 
This unit has a capacity for 2,900 ft. ot 


1/4-in. cable, or 800 ft. of 1/2 in. Its 
rated working capacity at 8U0 Ib. air 
pressure is 2,000 Ib. at a rope speed oi 
120 ft. per minute. The ai: is a 
reversible, four-cylinder, radial-piston 
type, with ball or roller 
throughout. Connection vo 
provided by a jaw-type clutch, 


(Continued on p. 356 


motor 


bearings 
the drum .s 
and a 
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Current Construction Unit Prices 


Cle Elum Dam in Washington State 


reservoir, under construction for the U. S. 
Reclamation, is located at Cle Elum Lake 
Wash., a point on the Northern Pacific and 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railways 100 
southeast of Seattle. Work consists of a dam of 
sprinkled and rolled earth and gravel fill, with extensive 
blankets of earth on the lake side and gravel and cobbles 
on the downstream side, totaling 1,235,000 cu.yd. of mate- 


Fe ELUM 
jureau of 
Cle Elum, 


Chicago, 
mules 


near 
the 


rials. The purpose is to furnish additional storage for 
irrigating the Yakima project by raising the surface of 
the lake 120 ft., by means of control works at the outlet. 


storage 


is released by an outlet tunnei through the right 
abutment. 


The tunnel is 14 ft. diam. inside concrete lining 
and 1,800 ft. long, and includes a short open section, Out- 
How is controlled by tandem cylinder gates located in a 
vertical shaft at the middle of the tunnel. These cylinder 
gates are protected by two emergency gates of the butterfly 
type, 11 ft. in diameter. The abutment through which the 
tunnel and shaft will be driven is mainly gravel. 

A spillway channel of reinforced concrete will be built 
over the right abutment, ending in a spilling basin at the 
lower end of the outlet tunnel. The river channel will be 
straightened, deepened and enlarged for about a mile below 
this outlet. 

Material the dam will be obtained from excavation 
tor the spillway and outlet channel and from nearby borrow 
pits. The area to be submerged, amounting to 2,700 acres. 
is covered with second growth timber and brush which will 
be cleared and burned. 

The government will furnish 
rock or gravel for use in 
grout; reinforcing bars 
pipe; drain pipe; 
gates and hoists; 
structural steel 
house, and other 


for 


cement, 
concrete ; 


sand and broken 
cement and sand for 
- anchor bars, rods and bolts; metal 
conduit lining castings for outlet work; 
traveling cranes; operating machinery: 
for trash rack, cylinder gate operating 
structures; steel sheetpiling: stoplogs for 
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Spillway - Section A-A 


Removal of old crib dam (lump sum) 

Clearing reservoir site (lump sum) 

Diversion and care of river during construc- 
tion and unwatering foundation (lump 
sum) 

Clearing and grubbing for embankments, 
structure sites and borrowpits, 60 acres 

Stripping for embankments, 44,000 cu.yd 

Stripping for borrowpits and structure 
sites, 90,000 cu.yd. . 

Plowing foundations for embankments, 19 
acres 

Excav. for approach channel to outlet 
trash-rock structure, 22,000 cu.yd : 

Exeav. in open cut for outlet tunnel and 
trash-rock structure, 4,000 cu.yd 

Excav. in outlet tunnel, 18,000 cu.yd. 

Excav. in gate shaft, 6,500 cu.yd 

Exeav. for cutoff trench under dam em- 
bankment, 20,000 cu.yd 

Exeav. for earth blankets on upstream 
slopes, 17,000 cu.yd. 

Excav. for spillway, inc’ luding approach 
channel and stilling basin, 405,000 cu.yd 
Excav. for constructing new river channel to 

be used in dam or blankets, 240,000 cu. yd 

(Alternative) Excav. for deepening and en- 
larging present river channel to be used 
in dam or blankets, 240,000 cu.yd 

Excav. for constructing new river channel 
to be wasted, 207,000 cuv.yd... 

(Alternative) Excav. for deepening and en- 
larging present river channel to be wasted 
142,000 cu.yd 

Excav. in borrowpits, 637, 000 cu. yd 

Backfill about structures,, 35,000 cu.yd 

Pressure grouting outlet ‘tunnel an eylin- 
der-gate shaft, 20,000 cu.ft. 

Earth embankment in dam and main dike, 
673,090 cu.yd ; 

Earth embankment in 
110,000 cu.y: 


Earth qubnabaianh jin saddle dikes, 2,800 


earth blankets, 


cu.y: 

Geawal and cobble embankment in dam 
and dikes, 130,000 cu.y 

Gravel and cobble esabeatanian in blankets, 
282,800 cu.yd 

Placing 12-in. gravel blanket under dumped 
riprap on portions of dam, earth blank- 
ets and main dike, 16,000 cu.yd.. 

Placing 1|2-in. gravel blanket under dumped 
riprap on saddle dikes, 150 cu.yd. 
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Installing and painting butterfly gates, 
frames and metal conduit linings, 197,000 


Didi iliete he denclton 6 he 0.04 0.035 0.25 
Installing and painting butterfly gate oper- 
ating mechanism, stems, hoists, motors, 
bg PAOOO ED. 5c cccesess 0.045 0.035 0.08 
Installing and painting cylinder gates, 
guides and seals, 84,600 Ib : 0.06 0.035 0.03 


Installing and painting hoists, shafts, stems, 

and other operating mechanism for cylin- 

der gates, 80,400 Ib 0.045 0.035 0.03 
Installing and painting 20-ton traveling 

crane, hoists and rails, and 5-ton trolley 

hoists and I-beam track, 29,500 Ib ‘ 0.03 0.035 0.05 
Installing and painting spiral stairway 

handrailing, and miscellaneous metal 


work, 40,000 Ib. . 0.02 0.035 0.08 
Installing and paiaties, standard pipe, fit- 

tings, and valves, 87,5 0.02 0.05 0.04 
Installing electric soit fittings, and 

boxes, 3,500 lin.ft..... 0.15 0.40 0.25 
Installing electric conduc tors, fittings, and 

apparatus, complete (lump sum) ; 450.00 750.00 1,000. 00 


Totals. . $1,311,534 $1,339,017 $1,424,108 


inlet to outlet tunnel; pipe for hand rail; doors, windows. 
hardware and roofing for the cylinder gate operating house ; 
metal floor plates and stairways; sheet metal for sheet-metal 
work; paint materials; electrical conduit, and all other mate 
rials that will become a part of the completed construction 
work. Delivery is f.o.b. cars at Ronald, Wash., on the 
branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad from Cle Elum. 

Contractor furnishes form materials; tunnel and _ shaft 
timbering; steel liner plates and ribs for tunnel and shaft 
lining; rock for dry rock paving and grouted paving; all 
other materials that will not become a part of the completed 
structure. 

Bids were asked on two schedules, the first including all 
work except clearing most of the site. Schedule 2 covers 
clearing the reservoir site, except for a small section in- 
cluded in schedule 1. Complete unit prices are given of 
the lowest three bidders on schedule 1. The items are in 
three principal groups: (1) excavation; (2) embankments; 
(3) concrete. The ten excavation items total $602,000 of 
the total contract price of $1,311,534, or 46 per cent. Em- 
bankment items total $199,000, or 15 per cent. Concrete 
items, exclusive of placing reinforcement, total $288,000, ot 
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Current Construction Unit Prices 
A B , 22 per cent. These three operations, theretore, account tor 
Dueead nore pon dam, dikes and blanket. 120 2.00 1 50 83 per cent of the total cost Placing reintorcement 
ee W800 cud enero 1 40 3 00 300 estimated at $69,800, or 5 per cent of total cost, or 19.5 pe! 
structure, |, cuy _ . — aR situates an aiailb ‘ as iil aires os 
Placing grouted paving beiow stiliing basin cent of the cost of placing concrete including reinforcing bat 
2,100 cu.y Raced ass Bi 2.50 4.50 5. 00 Eighteen bids were received July 10, 1931. Lowest three 
> oo rn . . a 
Wee aimed deaiepins. 6,000 cn wh... 100 1.00 130 bidders on schedule 1 were: A, Winston Bros. Co. 1470) 
Placing ¢ in drainpipe under spillway floor. tt vite i Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, contract; B, Georg 
n.ft. 2) ( ( ( Ts >2 . . - i ' oe > >. . ; 1 
Placing 12-in. drainpipe under spillway floor, Nelson, 231 Summit Ave., Seattle, $1,339,017: C, Mi Donal 
100 lin.ft. ie ' ose 0.55 1.20 0.60 & Kahn, San Francisco, and Morrison-Knutson, Boise, 
» 7 floo s . ome 
Placing 18-in.drainpipe under spi ee 1 00 2.00 100 $1,424.108. The contractor on schedule 2, for clearing sit 
ee nee taker epitiony Boor, um ee cin is Siems-Helmers, Inc... 1014 Guardian Bldg.. St. Paul 
é.2 > 2? : lalter -hief engineer ? - § 
Placing 30-in.drainpipe under spillway floor, ‘ ee * I Walter is chief engineer, Bureau of 
510 lin.ft. 2.75 3.00 2.50 eclamation, Denver 
Conc. in parapet on dam, eae 15.00 20.00 5.00 2 
Conc. in trash-rock structure and transition, er 
250 cu.yd. . 12.00 20.00 15.00 — 
Cone. in Sas tunnel in open cut, 1,400 
C698. 5.0505. 11.50 12.00 10.00 . 6 ‘ 
Conc. in outlet tunnel in tunnel section, T runk Sewer in Seattle 
6,100 cu.yd. 7.80 10.00 9.00 
Cone. in cylinder- gate shaft, butterfly-gate ae aa ; 7 
structure and transition, 3,600 cu.yd 14.00 15.00 13.00 HARLESTOWN ST. trunk sewer in Seattle, Wash 
Cone. in spillway-gate structure, 3,400 cu.yd 7.00 10.00 9.00 vem tam SES tt cae 5 aR ere 
Gone. in epillway-channel floor and cut- awarded for $159,190 in May, 1931, includes connecting 
offs, 6,700 cu.yd..... 4.50 8.00 6.00 sewers, stormwater overflows and outfalls, manholes, gate 
pe spain floor and cutofis, 6 00 8.00 799 Chambers, lateral sewer connections, side sewer connections 
Cone. in spillway channel and stilling-basin pumping plants, and force mains. The sewer will handle the 
—— -_ on 14.00 10.00 10.00 ‘ow from numerous lateral sewers now discharging into 
SE ae = 8.00 12.00 7.00 Lake Washington and deliver it to pumping plants for ele 
; r t shaft . , 
‘cuballlegtada drainage well 16beuya. 17.08 15.00 16.00 Yation to main trunk sewers discharging into Puget Sound 
Cone. peer een epee house, 350 aa — ~— Che vitrified clay pipe, costing 10 per cent of the contract 
Placing reinforcement bars, 3,940,000 ib 0.02 0.015 0.015 Price, is triple strength with precast bituminous joints 
Driving sheetpiling, 10,400 lin.ft... 0.30 0.20 0.45 Principal contract unit prices are given and the average 
Placing grout pipe and fittings, 7,500 Ib 0.20 0.05 0.20 CK f itee ote hike Work is 1 © a ‘ 
Erection of cylinder-gate operating house prices ot the SIX ydders., or is being done rv the Queens 
— a ee. psecs as 600.00 11,500.00 = 1,750.00 City Construction Co., 603 Eighteenth Ave., Seattle. G. W 
nstalling an yainting trash-rock meta . . . * . ° . . 
work, 90,000 Ib. PRS 0.02 0.035 0.02 MeMorris is city engineer; O. C. Piper, principal assistant 


city engineer. 


Quantities Per Linear Foot 


Standard SoftGround On Piles 
Concrete, cu.ft 7.11 8.35 9.60 
Steel, Ib 16.00 16.00 40.20 
Half brick, no 13. 40 13.40 13. 40 
Contract \verage 
Clay Pipe Price 6 Bids 
820 ft. 8 in $1.50 $2.27 
3,600 ft. 15 in 3.00 3.40 
20 ft. 18 in 4.50 4.24 
1,175 ft. 21 in 4.55 4.88 
42-in. Sewer 

964 ft. rein.-conc 9.00 15.68 
50 ft. rein.-conc. in soft ground 12.00 16.69 
640 ft. rein. cone. on piles 8. 50 13.12 
1,897 ft. brick in tunnel 15.00 19.94 
2,000 ft. 8in. subdrain 70 75 
20 cu.yd. sand-gravel foundation 5.00 4.17 
50 cu.yd. conc. foundation 13.00 11.50 
60 cu.yd. cone. seal 13.00 13.17 
1,000 Ib. add'l reinf. steel in place 10 06 
165 cu.yd. conc. in saddles 11.00 12.32 
40 lin.ft. 14-in. pipe relaid 2.00 2.83 
50 ft. 8in. sand-cast cl. A force main 2.00 2.13 
120 ft. 10-in. sand-cast cl. A force main 3.50 2.87 
15 ft. 20-in. sand-cast cl. A force main 5.50 6.00 
432 ft. 16-in. submerged storm outfall 10.00 ot 
396 ft. 36-in. submerged storm outfall 20.00 21.83 
6,370 ft. plain peeled piles in place 45 45 


Soft Ground 


Standard 





Half-sections of 42-in. sewer ~ | 7} 
I, <j 


On Piles 


~ 
4 
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Portable Air Hoist 


Continued from p. 353) 





Air-operated hoist 


brake of the external contracting type 
is used. The new hoist, known as 
model HUL, can be employed wherever 
a portable hoist is required. 


o 
~-— fo — 


Cutting and Welding Torch 


A lightweight cutting and welding 
torch that is rugged and durable in con- 
struction has been announced by the 
\lexander Milburn Co., 1416 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. The 


principal parts are of forged bronze and 


nickel 


the tubes of silver, assuring 


Te 


Oxyacetylene torch and tips 





i 


strength, rigidity and long life. The 
patented leakproof, high-pressure valve, 
which is readily accessible, and the seats 
may be renewed without disassembling 
the handle or other parts. The head is 
designed to take conical seated cutting 
tips Nos. 1 to 8 The change from a 
cutting torch into a welding torch is 
made by the use of an adaptor. 
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Business Notes 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced the acceptance 
of trade practice conference rules for the 
following industries: Cut stone, crushed 
stone, face brick, steel window manufac- 
turers and steel fabricators. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, New 
York City, has approved tentative standard 
specifications for zinc-coated (galvanized) 
sheets of bessemer and open-hearth steel 
and of open-hearth iron. Five classes of 
zine coatings applied by the hot-dip process 
are covered in the specifications. The 
association has also approved eight new 
standards for wood poles, each covering ten 
classes of poles. Copies of these standards 
may be obtained from the association at 
29 West 39th St., New York City, at a 
nominal cost. 


WORTHINGTON PuMpP & MACHINERY CorpP., 
Harrison, N. J., has acquired the manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities of Metal- 
weld, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., builder of 
portable air compressors. Engineering, 
manufacturing and sales activities will be 
centered at Harrison. Metalweld, Inc., will 
continue to sell and service Worthington 
contractors’ equipment in the Philadelphia 
district and will also carry on its general 
welding repair business and that of its 
subsidiary company, the Philadelphia 
Compressor Rental Co. 


AMES BALDWIN WYOMING SHOVEL Co. 
has been formed to take over the shovel 
interests of the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., 
Hubbard & Co., Wyoming Shovel Works, 
Pittsburgh Shovel Co. and Baldwin Tool 
W orks. The new company will operate 
plants of the organizations named, and 
will maintain executive offices, for the 
present, at North Easton, Mass. Sales 
offices will be maintained in New York 
City, Chicago and Pittsburgh. Officers 
include Richard Harte, president; N. T. 
Jacobs, in charge of sales; and L. J. Reay, 
treasurer. 


KALMAN STEEL Corp., recently taken 
over by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. (ENR, 
July 16, p. 113), has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following officers: Paul 
Mackall, president; George E. Routh, Jr., 
vice-president, sales; Quincy Bent, vice- 
president, operations; R. E. McMath, vice- 
president and secretary; Robert Young, 
treasurer ; F. <A. Shick, comptroller; 
Charles R. Holton, purchasing agent. A. P. 
Clark continues as general manager of 
sales. Virtually the entire selling organi- 
zation of the former company is retained ; 
head offices will be at Bethlehem, Pa. 


INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT Corp., 25 Church 
St., New York City, announces the consoli- 
dation of B&B aerial tramways, formerly 
manufactured by the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Automatic 
aerial tramways. Both types of equipment 
will hereafter be handled through the tram- 


way department of the Interstate Equip- 
ment Corp., and both will be manufactured 
by it at Roanoke, Va. “. W. Grice, who 
has been in charge of the tramway depart- 
ment for B&B, will act as consulting engi- 
neer for Interstate Equipment, making his 
headquarters at St. Louis, as before. 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY Co., INc., Berry and 
North Thirteenth Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
purchased the entire stock of the McDowell 
Pipe Corp., also of Brooklyn, consisting of 
3,000 tons of new black and galvanized 
pipe in sizes from 4 to 24 in. diameter. 


Scott STEEL Co., 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., has established a sheetpiling 
and rail department under the manage- 
ment of Charles I. Lamm, formerly sales 
manager of S. W. Lindheimer, Inc. The 
latter company has retired from business 
and has turned over its complete inventory 
to the Scott Steel Co. 


M. M. GEDNEY Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been formed to engage in the sale and 
rental of construction equipment. A branch 
office has also been established in Rock- 
ford, Ill. Directing the new organization 
is M. M. Gedney, formerly associated with 
the M. M. Gedney Construction Co., con- 
tractor. 


RopertT W. Hunt Co., Chicago, Ill, has 
added to its facilities an X-ray laboratory 
of modern design and ample capacity for 
industrial requirements. Facilities are avail- 
able to X-ray materials up to 34 in. thick 
for steel, or 8 in. for aluminum. 


NORMA-HOFFMAN BEARINGS CorP., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has opened a sales office at 
1014 American Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. C. D. Kilham, lately at the Cleve- 
land office, has been made manager in 
charge. 


GLEDHILL Roap MACHINERY Co., Galion, 
Ohio, has broken ground for its new fac- 
tory. The first unit will be 90x200 ft. in 
size. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
has announced the appointment of C. A 
Macfie as assistant sales manager, with 
headquarters at 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. 


KERNER INCINERATOR Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has taken over the national distribu- 
tion of Andeleco light-proof curtains and 
Bennett fireplace units. 


Ric-Wit Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the Standard Underground Conduit 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 





ORLANDO WARE, treasurer of James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill, died Aug. 2 at 
the age of 72, after more than 30 years of 
continuous service with that firm. 





GRADER USED TO RESTORE IRRIGATION DITCH SLOPES 


One of the most troublesome maintenance jobs in connection 
with irrigation is the periodical top and botton grading of ditch 
banks to restore the original slope and to remove growths that 
This operation is usually done either by a 
dragline or by a large wooden “V” with grader cutting edges 
attached. Both methods are expensive, and the second suffers 
from the additional disadvantage of being difficult to control. 
The possibility of substituting standard grading equipment for 
this work was demonstrated last spring on the Gem Irrigation 
District at Homedale, Idaho, where a Caterpillar 60 leaning 


impede the current. 


tractors. 


wheel grader was used in conjunction with two Caterpillar 30 
A few minor changes were made in the grader: the 
left end of the moldboard was reduced 1 ft. in length; two 3-ft. 
extensions, welded together, were added to the right end of the 
blade; the extension was connected to the frame with a spring 
brace; and the arm from the circle to the side shifting rack was 
shortened. Results of the demonstration indicate that this outfit 
should berm about 8 miles of ditch per day. 
tractors were used instead of a single 60-hp. unit because of 
bridge weight limitations, 


The two 30-hp. 
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4 $554,000. Z. Lambert. city engr works, to Foundation Co. of Ontario. Temple ford, $18,583: sanitary sewers, to Nicola 
Que., Verdun—City. ‘A. J. Burgess, city clk Bidg., $788,900. Caseiano, 20> Lilly Rd. $14,996 
8 m.g.p.d. filtration plant. $450,000. Crepeau Ont., Ottawa—RBd. Control, Transportation p ~ _Aurora—Bd — Aurora | Sanitary 
& Hunter, 1112 Dominion Sq. Bldg. consult. Bldg.. altering and constructing pumping sta ne Se. Oto Soin. comers. to Martie 
y Hall, Weldon, $68.02 Noted J ' 
engrs, tion and laboratory building in connection with “Mi Mi ns ae e Noted June 
BIDS ASKED water filtration plant, to Henri Dagenais Ltd., id inn., Minneapolis— City Council, intercepting 
Calif., Calexico—Sept. 1, by R. S. Emerson St. Patrick St.. $155,658 Est. $150,000 ae sae te ted —_ eens = w ar age 
poh. if. . ; a i y a om N - 30 . ie : da abor * s 00 
een ike ee 1,000 g.p.m. horizontal oted July 3 Maturity in November or December. N. W 
' . Mlshers. city ener 
ta Ind., Peru—Sept. 8, by Common Council at a St "sane De P. Serv City Hall. to 
' a = i. E. barn = oe City Bldg., com- Martin & Reilly, 7227 Lindell Bivd.. 2 995 ft 
plete iron removal anc iltration plant, acces- S- 1 21i- ir. clay ‘wers ook Gs ek 
em miscellaneous equipment, $150,000 @, SEWERS Dist. io y vi ae Outlet $5 a0 3 aaa 
Seaiss coneuit’ ones of Commerce Bldg., PROPOSED WORK aves Sewer ae 680 ft. 12 and 15-in 
4 . ' . . — vitr. clay 37 ade sewer s : 
ia Mass., Boston—Sept. 8, by Metropolitan Dist Calif.. Los Angeles—Los Angeles Co. South 9 765 it vig gg o ie . i » ‘650 
i Water Supply Comn.. 20 Somerset Bay Cities Sanitation Dist. in Esplanada from pq, : ; A ae ay 4,690 
pply : merset St.. sinking : . . Baden Sewer Dist. 9 > ft. 8- te 
i two 12 x 32 ft. caissons and sealing to ledge, 3- Sapphire St. to Ainsworth Court, incl. 1,000 ft vitr. clay $3.562. Grand total Sak ate 
mi. apart, to form parts cut-off walls for main 18 1m. pipe. A. K. Warren, 139 North Bway.. N. d awtherne—-2d Con 5 eile 
| dam and dike of Swift River Reservoir, End- ©"8T- sanitary sewerage eyetems gg OD a 
field and Ware. F. E. Winsor, Metropolitan N. J., Bound Brook—Bd. Boro Council, Bowo LoProta Constr. Co., South Main St., Lodi 
i = Comn., engr.: adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. . Hall, municipal sewage disposal plant. $25,- $25.953 ‘ 
| - an =" ee 31, by City Council, 000. Engineer not appointed. N. Y., St. George—J Lynch, pres. Rich 
= —— ee ae ae oa oe S207 Mich., Dearborn—City, Sect. 56, Interceptor mond Boro. Boro Hall, sanitary sewer in Rhett 
taal es 1De, 5 «oad —. Up nn gal Sewer, 1,100 ft. 10 ft. diam. monolithic eon- Ave to Fiorin & DeStefano, $21,588 Noted 
trifugal pump, deep well $30 000 oN Hood. crete, brick or block in tunnel, to serve west Aug. 6. : 
| bs . . 30, - N. Hood, ide disposal works under contract. M. B. Owen, O., Cineinnati—Hamilton Co., Sewer 6X (Mill- 
i N. J., Boonton—Sept. 8. by Mayor and Ba. “''® Hall. engr. creek Interceptor, Schedule “B’), 11.801 ft. 42 
Ne dey . ™ * J i b . . - rein.- ‘ 827 oO 24-in. vi elay 
j Aldermen, Town Hall, 12 in. transmission main Ont., Port Stanley—City Council sanitary ~ iy 7 - ane ond N cl B ke Bldg 
extending from wells in Rockaway Valley to + Sewerage system, incl. 2 pumping stations. $85.- $8154 ; $154.247. panic ous nit 
i connection with its distribution system at corner 000. F. A. Dallyn, 71 King St. W., Toronto ©. Cleveland —City "4 631 ft ft. 9 in 
i of Main St. and Highland Ave. A. P. Smith, ©8T- vitr. sewer East 65th’ St and ishinnd Ra 
town clk.: adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. Que., Three Rivers—See “Waterworks to A. L. Connelly Co., 1900 Euclid Bldg, $111 


See proposal advertising on page 67 
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LEADITE must give satisfaction— 


—otherwise, it would not have withstood the exacting 
requirements of Water Main construction for more than 
a quarter century,—and otherwise it would be impossible 


for us to say that :— 


THOUSANDS OF MILES OF BELL AND SPIGOT 
WATER LINES—ALL OVER THIS COUNTRY 
AND IN MANY OVERSEAS COUNTRIES,—ARE 
SUCCESSFULLY JOINTED WITH LEADITE. 


The pioneer self-caulking material for c. i. pipe. 
Tested and used for over 30 years. 
Saves at least 75% 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued) 
R28: 2,025 ft. 7 ft. 


Sewers 
brick block sewer in West 


133rd Pl., West 134th St., Cooley and Lorain 
aa to Manson Co., 1134 East 74th St 
$47,714 

Ont., Waterloo—Extending sewage disposal 


plant, 7.500 ft. outfall sewer main, 500 ft 
Pannelling. to Cleary Dean and Nicoli, 1307 
Highland Ave., Windsor, $15,951, altering and 
constructing addition to present plant, to Ball 
Bros., 33 King St. E., Kitchener, $17,817; con- 
crete pipe, to J. Schultz, 64 Kent Ave., Kitch- 
ener, $11,501; clarifier and sludge pump, to 
Dorr Co., 330 Bay St., Toronto, $11,500 and 
$1,135 respectively. Grand total $57,904. 


Noted May 20 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
0., Lakewood (br. Cleveland)—City, addi 
tional incinerator unit, to Pittsburgh-Des-Moines 
Stee] Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. $26,- 
600. 





BRIDGES 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., Long Beach—City Councils of Long 
Beach and Signal Hill, and Bd. Comrs. Los 
Angeles Co., bridge over tracks Pacific Elee- 
tric R.R., on Orange Ave. and Hill St. $140,- 
000. H. A. Adams City Hall, Long Beach, ener. 

Calif., Sacramento—Bd. Comrs. Sacramento 
Co.. bridge over American River at Fairoaks 
Blvd. $75,000. C. Deterding, Jr., co. engr. 


La., New Orleans—City Council preliminary 
plans 800 ft. approaches to existing bridge 
across Industrial Canal at Florida Ave., inel. 


ereosoted pile trestle supporting rein.-con. deck 
with I-beams. $70,000. 
0., Bedford—State, O. W. Merrell, dir. Hys., 


Columbus, rein.-con. bridge and approaches, 
Northfield Rd. $1,200,000, J. O. MeWilliams, 
Western Reserve Bldg., Cleveland, div. engr. 


Pa., Sewickley—Bd. Comrs. Allegheny Co., 
Court House, Pittsburgh, straightening ap- 


proaches to Sewickley Bridge. $104,000. V.R. 
Covell, County Bidg., Pittsburgh, engr. 


Wis., Milwaukee—City Council bids in Septem- 
ber 3,926 ft. viaduct, 76 ft. wide, 60 ft. road- 
way, 8 ft. sidewalks, north 35th St. $1,250,000. 
D. McKeith, Milwaukee, comr. City Council will 
award 6,630 tons steel to contractors in 
Milwaukee, at cost. 


Canada—Province of Quebec and Dominion 
of Canada, J. L. Francoeur, minister P. Wks., 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec, plans by Provincial 
Dpt. Wks. and forwarded for approval to Fed- 
eral Govt., Ottawa, for bridge over St. Law- 
rence River, from St. Gregoire to Ste. Petronille 
on Orleans Islands. $2,000,000. 


Quebee — Provincial Dpt. P. Whs., Govt. 
Bldg., Quebec, 5span, 1,932 ft. concrete, steel 
bridge over St. Francois River between St. 
Francois du Lac and Pierreville. 

Que., Chicoutimi—Dpt. P. Wks., Govt 
Quebec, J. L. Francoeur, minister P. Wks., 
takes bids bridge over Ste Anne River. 


Que., Laprairie—Municipality soon takes bids 
bridge over Riviere La Tortue, Eng. Dpt. P. 
Wks., Quebec, engrs. 


BIDS ASKED 


lowa—Sept. 1, by State Hy. Comn., Ames, 
three 40 x 24 ft. span, four 16 x 24 ft. span, 
and one 40 x 24 ft. I-beam bridges, 7 culverts, 
extensions, Rd. 48 B-760, Cass Co.—four 17 x 
20 ft. span wood approaches, rebuilding seven 
17 x 20 ft. span wood bridge. Rd. 55 between 
Green Island and Belleville, B-698 Jackson Co. 
—48 culverts, extensions, Rd. 48 near Red 
Oak, B-729, Montgomery Co.—adding 20 ft. 
slab span to present bridge, Rd. 32 near Oak- 
land, B-577, Pottawattamie Co. C. R. Jones, aud. 


Ia., Atlantic—Sept. 2, at office Auditor* Cass 
Co., two 32 x 20 ft. span and two 24 x 20 ft. 
span I-beam bridges, one 70 x 20 ft. and one 
80 x 20 ft. pony truss bridges, one 140 x 20 
ft. and one 122 x 16 ft. high truss bridge, all 
on treated timber piling, also repairing 122 x 
16 ft. truss bridge. Address County Engineer 
or Auditor. 


Maine—Sept. 2, by State Hy. Dpt., Augusta, 
Flood Bridge over Flood Brook, Topsfield— 
Marsh Bridge over Marshall Brook, Southwest 
Harbor and Tremont—Jock Stream Bridge, Mon- 
mouth—Canal Bridge, Madison—Bartlett Bridge 
over Bartlett Stream, Lyman—Main St. Bridge 
over Meguntiecook River, Camden—Webb River 
Bridge, Dixfield and Mexico—Franklin St. Bridge 
over Kenduskeag Stream, Bangor. 


Mass., Great Barrington—Sept. 1, by Dpt. P. 
Wks., Boston, A. W. an, engr., 115 ft. span 
ateel pony truss bridge with 423 ft. bituminous 
macadam approaches. 


New Jersey—Sept. 14, by State Hy. Comn., 
Trenton, bridges Route 2, Sect. 6, Fairview Ave., 
Paramus, Bergen Co., and Route 38, Sect. 2, 
Burlington Co. adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 


West Virginia—See “Streets and Roads.” 


Wis., Milwaukee—Sept. 9. by Dpt. P. Wks., 
City Hall, substructure for 3,415 ft. steel, deck 
girder bridge on timber piles, 60 ft. wide, 8 ft. 
sidewalks, total length incl. approaches will be 
3.936 ft. also asphalt on rein.-con. sub-slab 
paving roadway, concrete paving sidewalks, for 
Milwaukee Co., D. McKeith, comr. 


Bldg., 


soon 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Idaho—See “Streets and Roads.” 


Indiana and Kentucky—State Hy Commn., In- 
dianapolis, bridge over Ohio River, from Evans- 
ville. Ind., to Henderson, Ky., Contr. 6, 2 sub- 
structures (41-A-876 and 41-A-877) each inel 
five 40 ft. spans. solid, counterfort wall type 
abutments, rein.-con. deck girder superstructure, 
rein.-con. abutments and bents on timber piles 
277 cu.yd. concrete, 38.640 lin.ft. untreated 
timber piling, 546,280 lb. reinforcing steel, U. S 
Rd. 41, .near city limits of Evansville, Ind., to 
Globe Constr. Co... 2307 West Frank St., Evans- 
ville, Ind., $97,044. Noted July 9. 

Iowa—State Hy. Comn., Ames, two 90 x 24 
ft. plate girder and four 36 x 24 ft. I-beam 
approach span bridge over Illinois Central R.R. 
in Ackley, Hardin Co., to Weldon Bros., lowa 
Falls, $26,910—140 x 20 ft. high truss bridge 
with five 50 x 20 ft. I-beam approoach spans, 
near Ramsey, Marion Co., to C. A. Holvik, 
Mason City, $27.287—60 culverts, extensions, 
Marion Co., to Forgie & Groth, Sioux Center 
$23,189—40 x 20 ft. I-beam approach span to 
high truss bridge, Mills Co., to Wickham Bridge 
Co., 1905 West Bway., Council Bluffs, $2,246. 
Grand total $79,632. Noted Aug. 13. 

Neb., Columbus—City Council, federal and 
state bridge, incl. steel pile and steel girders, 
concrete substructure, near here, to Gilmore 
Constr. Co., Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, $84,000. 

Neb., Omaha—State Hy. Dpt.. Lincoln, 26 
span 800 ft. span steel, timber pile bridge, at 
Fort Creek, Sarpy Co., near here, to Peter 
Kiewit’s Sons, 91024 Omaha Natl. Bank Bide. 
$100,000. 

New Jersey—Joint Bd. City. Comrs.., 
Park and Ocean Grove, City Hall, Asbury Park. 
2 ateel, timber, concrete bridges over Wesley 
Lake, to Tuller Constr. Co., 95 Monmouth St., 
Red Bank, $33,710. Noted July 7 

N. J., Paterson — Bd. Freeholders Passaic 
Co., Court House, steel beam bridge, Ringwood 
Ave., Ringwood, to A. Vandermade, Planten 
Ave., Prospect Park. Est. $25,000. Noted 
July 30. 

New York—A. O. Smith, hy. 
Bd. Supervs., Suffolk Co.. Riverhead, substrue- 
ture Shelter Island-Sag Harbor Bridges, near 
Sag Harbor and Shelter Island-Greenport Bridge, 
near Greenport, to Booth & Flinn, 1842 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa., $889,615. Noted Aug. 19. 

Quebec—See “Streets and Roads.” 

Que., Sorel—Provincial Dpt. P. Wks., Quebec. 
superstructure for bridge over Richilieu River. 
to Dominion Bridge Co., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, 


Asbury 


supt. at office 


Montreal, $318,000 approaches, to Church 
Ross & Co. Ltd., 1440 St. Catherine St. W., 
$196,041. Noted Oct. 24, 





STREETS AND ROADS 


BIDS ASKED 
Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, 
rejected bids, Aug. 12, grading, curbing, gut- 
tering, sidewalks, 6 in. concrete paving 240,000 


sq.ft. 112th St. and Bellhaven Impvt. Dist. 
Noted Aug. 14. 
Calif., Los Angeles — City Council, bids in 


September improving streets in Baird Avenue 
and Valerio Street Impvt. Dist. To exceed $25,- 
000. J. J. Jessup, 222 North Hoover St., engr. 

Calif., Redondo Beach—Sept. 3. by City 
Council, grading, curbing sidewalks, 6. in. 
asphaltic concrete paving 377,000 sq.ft. Elena 
St. et al. 

Calif., Santa Cruz—H. Miller, city clk., tak- 
ing bids oil surfacing 729.300 eqft. San 
Lorenzo Dr. 

Connecticut—Aug. 31, by J. A. Macdonald, 
state hy. comr., Hartford, bituminous macadam, 
loose and surface treated gravel paving, bridging 
gravel surfacing 144,237 ft. hys. in Beacon 
Falls, Milford, Brookfield, Fairfield, Glastonbury, 
Lebanon, Litchfield, Madison, Saybrook, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Vernon; adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 

Conn., West Haven—Town taking bids (se- 
lected list of bidders), rein.-con. paving 11,980 
eq.yd. and bituminous macadam paving 8,300 
sq.yd. Gilbert, Kelsey and Admiral Sts. $25,000 


or more. Address Town Engineer, Town Hall. 
Towa—Sept. 1, by State Hy. Comn., Ames, 
grading, drainage structures, paving 0.35 mi. 


U. S. Rd. 218, F-58 east. of Van Horn; Benton 
Co.—0.495 mi. Rd. 57 in Cedar Falls, F-317 
Black Hawk Co.—0.275 mi. Rd. 60, at Ft. 
Dodge, P-644-B Boone Co.—0.322 mi. P. S. Rd. 
65 West of Hubbard, P-642-B Hardin Co.— 


0.337 mi. U. 8. Rd. 32 in Brooklyn, F-261 
Poweshiek Co.—g¢rading, drainage structures 
$.527 mi. U. S. Rd. 169, North of Winterset, 
Madison Co.—gravel surfacing 11 mi. U. S. Rd. 
55 from Guttenburg to Millville, P-586—0.63 


mi. Rd. 13, from Delaware Co. line. north, 
P-358, both Clayton Co.—0.6 mi. Rd. 10 east of 
Rd. 13, P-236 DE—0.61 mi. Rd. 113 in Hopkin- 
ton, F-249-D, both Delaware Co.—-8.4 mi. Roads 
134 and 34 west of Plattsmouth Bridge, P-636 
Mills Co. C. R. Jones, aud. 

Ia., Osage—Sept. 2, at office Auditor Mitchell 
Co.,. gravel surfaeing, incidental work 7 mi. 
local roads.- Address county engineer or auditor. 

Kansas—Sept. 10, by State Hy. Comn., Court 
House, Olathe, (K.P. means Kansas Project) 
light type surfacing 13 mi. U. S. Hy. 50, 
K.P. 7474 and K.P. 44—K.P. 7473 Johnson Co. 
—5.3 mi. U. S. Hy. 73-W, K.P. 7475, Atchison 
Co.—3.2 mi. K.P. 29—K'P. 7476 Riley Co— 
9 mi, K.P. 11-K.P. 7477, K.P. 11-K.P. 7478 
and K.P.1i-K.P. 7479 Waubansee and Lyon 
Counties. W. V. Buck, Topeka, hy. ener. 
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Maine—Sept. 2. by State Hy. Dpt.. Augueta 


graveling 2.68 mi. hy. Parkman—2.49 m1. hy 
Waterboro—bituminous macadam paving 0.76 
mi. hy., Solon. 

Maryland—Sept 1. by State Roads Comn 
saltimore, conerete shoulders on O.9 mi. Contr 
S-51-111, Somerset Co G. Cc. Uhl, chn uly 
E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 


Massachusetts—Sept. 1, by Dpt. P. Wks 
Boston, A. W. Dean, engr bituminous macadat 
paving 7.170 ft. hy. in Marblehead—4x5 ft 
Bridgewater—rein.-con. paving 4,053 {t., Melrose 

Nevada—Sept. 2. by State Hy 
son City, oil processing 11.01 mi.-hy. from point 
10 mi. southeast of Las Vegas to Boulder City, 
incl., 284.094 gal. asphaltic fuel oil, 11.01 mi 
mix with crushed rock or gravel, rebuilding, 
finishing shoulders, Clark Co. S. C. Durkee, hy. 
engr. 

New Hampshire—Sept. 3, by State Hy. Dpt 

5 erushed gravel paving 


Comn., Car 


Concord, 3 in. on 5 in 


4.532 cu.yd. Dartmouth College Rd Cheshire 
Co. $40,000 6.368 cu.yd Catamount Rd., 
Pittsfield, $33,000. 


New York—Sept. 8. at office Westchester Co 
Park Comn., 72 West Pondfield Rd., Bronxville 
grading, drainage, 4.04 mi Saw Mill River 
Parkway from King St., Chappaqua to West St., 
Mt. Kisco, Contr. 36° J. Downer, ch. engr 
adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27 

New York—Sept. 9. by A. W 
hys., Albany, grading, structures 
tral Parkway, S. 2. Pt. 1. inel 
168th St. and S. 2, Pt. 2-A, grade separation 
Utopia Parkway J. ¢. Darey, 116 West Main 
St.. Babylon, dist. engr.; adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 


Brandt, com 
Grand Cen 
grade separation 


New York—Sept. 15. by A. W. Brandt, comr 
hys., Albany constructing hys bridges in 
Lewis, Nassau, Saratoga and Washington Coun 


ties reconstructing hys bridges in Allegany, 
Chenango, Dutchess, Greene, Madison, Oneida 
and Tioga Counties; adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27 

N. Y., Mamaroneck—Sept. 3, Bd. Town Bd 
at office W. R. Marvin, Jr., town clk., grading, 
regulating, draining bituminous on broken stone 
surfacing 5,000 sq.yd. Sect. “A' Chatsworth 
Ave. and 9,000 sq.yd. Sect. B. Rockinstone Ave., 
Contrs. M. and N. A. J. Foote. Hillside Ar- 


eade, Larchmont, civil engr adv. E. N.-R. 
Aug. 27 
N. Y., VYorktown—Sept. 10. at office West- 


chester Co. Park Comn., 72 West Pondfield Rd 
Bronxville, grading, concrete paving 9,100 cu.yd 
Bronx Parkway Extension from Crompond Rd 
overcrossing to Crompond Rd., near Stoney St 
J. Downer, ch. engr. adv.; E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 
0., Cleveland—Sept. 1, by Comrs. Cuyahoga 
Co., paving St. Clair Ave. from East 55th St 


to East 72nd St. $86,000. F. Williams, Court 
House, engr. 
Pennsylvania—Sept. 11, by State Hy. Dept., 


Harrisburg, improving 6 mi. roads in Allegheny, 
Armstrong, Cameron, Centre, Fayette, McKean 
Montgomery, Northampton and Venango Coun- 
ties. S. S. Lewis, secy.; adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 

Utah, Springville—Sept. 2. by City Council, 
widening present concrete pavement 14 ft. on 






Main St. from 1st North to 4th South Sts 
2 Caldwell & Richards, Templeton 
Silas. Salt Lake City, engrs 
Wash., Seattle—Sept. 8, by Bd. Comrs. King 
Co., clearing grubbing 2.500 ft. guard rail 
grading, drainage structures, gravel surfacing 


2.75 mi. West Snoqualmie Valley Rd. 
T. D. Hunt, Seattle, engr. 

West Virginia—Sept. 1, 
Charleston, grading, drainage structures 2.8 mi 
Rock Creek Rd., Project 3529, Boone Co.—10 
mi. Gap Mills-Sweet Springs Rd., Project 4462-B, 
Monroe Co.—gerading, drainage structures, shale 
surfacing 4.08 mi. Market-Gilmer Co. line Rd., 
Project 3404-C, Doddridge Co.—8.6 mi. Wardens- 
ville-Lehew Rd., Project 3489, Hampshire 
7 mi. Patterson-Alaska Rd., Project %492-B, 
Mineral Co.—interaco on stone surfacing 0.4 mi. 
Louisburg Rd., Route 60. Project 2023, Green- 
brier Co.—erading, drainage structures. stone 
base surfacing 0.2 mi. approaches to Caldwell 
Bridge, Project 2023. Greenbrier Co.—concrete 
surfacing 0.2 mi. Weirton Overhead, Project 
175-A, Hancock Co.—surface treating 8.5 mi 
Point Pleasant-Leon Rd., Projects 3242, 3237 
and part 3250, Mason Co——6 mi. Horsepen 
Justice Rd., Projects 3345 and 3347, Mingo Co 
—8.5 mi. Island Creek-Horsepen Rd., Project 
3120, Mingo Co., and Project 3271, Logan Co 
Sinks Bridge, concrete substructure with 140 
ft. span steel through pass superstructure, Proj- 
ect 3442-B, Hardy Co. — Little Sandy Creek 
Bridge, 80 ft. span ame te arch, Project 3380, 
Preston Co. G. E. White, secy. 

Ont., Hamilton—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

Quebec—See ‘Contracts Awarded.” 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Calif., Los Angeles—Los Angeles Co., grading, 


$25,000 


by State Road Comn., 


Co— 


eurbing sidewalks, 6-7-0 in. concrete paving 
370,000 sq.ft. Covina Bivd., to J. L. McClain, 
3452 West Slauson Ave., $104,275. Noted 
Aug. 6. 

Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall 
grading, concrete and asphaltic concrete paving 
148,000 cu.yd. North Spring St.. et al, to M. 
Miller, 208 West 2nd St. $97,755. Noted 
Apr. 16. 

Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, 
grading, storm and sanitary sewers, & in. as- 
phaltic concrete paving 195,000 sq.ft. Soto 


St. between Hunting Dr. and Alhambra Ave., 
to G. H. Oswald, 


366 East 58th St., $46,134. 
Est. $57,736. 


_ Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. P. Wks., City Hall, 
improving Silver Lake Blvd., between Glendale 
Blvd. and Armstrong St., to Tryon & Brain, 416 
California Bldg., $168,591. Est. $194,178 
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Streets and Roads (Continued? Merrimack Co., to Ames D. Bridges Sons. Inc., ‘ = ae. - Goldbert, mayor, E 
' » , al Hazardville, Conn., $102,394 Est. $160,000 ’. King, secy., curbing, storm sewers, necessary 
. es a » : sao SS Noted Aug. 6. appurtenances, one course rein.-con. paving 38 
water service connections, asphaltic concrete N. J., Cliffside Park—Bd. Boro Council, Boro ore gy. te —— Co., Beaumont 
surfacing Anaheim St.. to Griffith Co., 502 Los Hall, grading bituminous macadam_ paving %76,105. Noted Aug. 6. 
Angeles Railway Bldg., $111.338 Est. $122 DeSoto and Shannon Pls., to R. J. Fox, 565 Wisconsin—State Hy. Comn. and Hy. Comn 
16. ; Gorge Rd., Grantwood Est. $25,000. Noted Grant and Iowa Counties, Lancaster, grading 
Colorado—State Hy. Dpt., Denver, paving 4.5 July 30 Option A, a eee — Rd., 
nt. Greenhorn-Pueblo Rd. Hy. 1, Pueblo Co., to N. 4... Newton td. Freeholders Sussex Co., a one P. Siete bon veville Ra 
New Mexico Constr. Co 4080 Galapago St.. Court House, grading. gravel surfacing Mattison ©". 9420, 3 t “C - or C : Mad 
Denver. $154.509 eulvert on Hy. 4, near Gun- School House Rd.. Frankford, to R. H. Bossert, qoct V2aV, ag ee a a om "Pl: taville Dink. 
nison-Montrose Line, Montrose Co., to Hinman 208 Ist St.. Newark. $25,000. 7,116—mine tailing surfacing Platteville-Dick- 
7 na , eysville Rd., to Wilkinson & Slack, Mifflin, 
Re. Speen. Si, Seren Sayer N. J., Paterson—Bd. Freeholders Passaic Wis. $555—Albrecht Bridge on Dodgeville-Lone 
Idaho—State Hy. Comn., Salt» Lake City Co., Court House, removing ledge of rock and Rock Rd.. to E. Kramer, Plain, $10,897—Car- 
erading drainage structures, surfacing 4,165 mi paving Midvale Rd.. to Union Building & thew Bridge on Platteville-Dickeysville Rd., to 
Gooding-Fairfield Hy., incl. 35 ft. span timber Constr. Co 150 Prospect St Passaic Est W. Granberg, Blanchardville, $6,838. Grand 
bridge, Comas Co to W Devlin, Mointain $25,000 Noted July 23. total, $65,322 Noted July 9. 
Home, $20,063; 1509 ft. span concrete bridge New York and New Jersey — See ‘“Un- Wis., Viroqua—Varnon Co. Hy Cc. Huff 
over Aberdeen and Peoples, Canal. Bingham Co.. classified.’ omr., crushed stone surfacing 17.000  cu.yd 
to Utah Constr. Co Ogden, Utah, $13,083 a m : . comr., crus nec stone poe acing 4s “mane 
Idaho. Shoshone—Gooding Co., grading dra N. Y¥., Long Island City——-G. U. Harvey, pres roads in Sterling, to O. Sander, Mt. Horeb, $19 
we structures. surfacing 9.559 mi. Gooding Queens Boro, Queens Subway Bldg. to W. P. 880—shale base course surfacing 13.000 cu.yd 
Fairfield Hy to Idaho Constr. Co aise McDonald, 304 Shore Rd., Douglas Manor, pav- to Brockman Bros., Sparta, $4,460—crushed 
$48, any ; ing Continental Ave. $31,897, asphalt paving stone surfacing 31,000 cu.yd. in Jefferson, to P. 





Hl., Fenton—Bd. Conmrs. Franklin Co., 4 in Nassau Blvd. $22,.597-—to Meehan Paving & Dempsey & Son, Fennimore, Wis., $35,960. 


» Yonstr. Co. . Laurel Mill Blvd., Rowan St. — . ini ate 
gravel paving 2.014 mi. State Route 14, Sect Constr. Co., Ine., Laurel I ; a Ontario—R. M. Smith. deputy minister Hys.. 
? MET. 1X ft. with 6 ft. earth shoulders, to $8,725; 31st Rd. $7,048; Catalpa Ave. $9,417 Dpt. Hys.. 



























= 2 : a Toronto, concrete paving 1 mi. ap- 
Simpson & Feurer, Marion, $21,399 15th St. $11,432: grading curbing bituminous proaches to Belleville Bay Bridge and Trenton 
fl., Galesburg—Clerk Knox Co grading concrete paving 46th Ave, $19,381—to Carbloc overhead bridge, Contr. 31-44, to Kilmer & 
culverts, gravel surfacing Sect. N-MFT., State €0., Stage St.. Brooklyn, asphalt paving 37th Barber, Harbor Bldg., Toronto—5.5 mi. Galt 
Aid Route 19, to Rocho Bros., Peoria, $21,311 St $16,620 Queens Blvd. $31.825—to Borough southerly, Contr. 31-45, to McArthur Eng. & 
gravel surfacing 4 mi. Maquon-Rapatee Rd Asphalt Paving Co., 1301 Metropolitan Ave. Constr. Co., 15 Douglas St.. Guelph—2 mi 
incl, 8,044 tons gravel, to J. L. Duran Const: Brooklyn. | 62nd St. $11.336—to  Pomonok fpouglas Ave., from Windsor city limits to 
Co.. Toulon, at $1.10 per ton. Noted Aug. 13 Asphalt I aving Co _ 130th St.. $11,760; Cooper South of M.C.R. subway, Contr. 31-46, to Cad 
lowa—State Hy. Comn.. Ames, to J. A. Dun Ave. $52,.834—to Palmo Constr. Corp... Wood- well Sand & Gravel Co., 228 Sandwich St. W 
kel. Webster City, grading, 0.31 mi. road in haven Blvd., Ozone Park, regulating 122nd St. Windsor—5.5 mi. Ontario-York Co. line to 
Hardin Co. $4.362-—to G. Longerbone, 1511 13th 511.369—to Slattery Conte. Co.. Inc... 7201 Greenwood on No. 7 Hy., Contr. 31-47, to Cu 
St.. Des Moines, 12.854 mi, Marion Co., $58,- 51st St, bituminous concrete surfacing Yellow- ran & Briggs. Manning Chambers, Toronto— 
155—to J. Schumacher, Bancroft, gravel sur- “tone Rd. $12,076—to Charles Bennet Impvt asphaltic macadam paving 5.5 mi. Paris North 
facing 4 mi. Butler Co... $2,747. 3 mi. P-688 Co, Inc. 2 465 Fennimore St Brooklyn, 58th erly. Contr. 31-49, to Standard Paving Co., Har 
$635. 6.5 mi. P-669 $1,914. both Floyd Co St. ab8.356— -to H. J. Mullin Contg. Co., Inc.. por Bldg... Toronto—conerete work on Orchard 
to C. A. Emery, Coon Rapids, 6 mi. Crawford 139-39 Jamaica five Jamaica, bituminous ville Bridge, Contr. 31-51, to W. E. Mackie 
Co. $4.042—to Sargent Bros., 1615 Ist St.. Des Macadam paving 201st 866: regulat- Box 672, Mildmay—Blenheim Overhead Bridge 








OK . 842 ge Carlisle St. 491 $5,765—to . oe ne ‘ oan ~ y olling 
Moines, 13.5 mi. Decatur Co.,, $20,660, Divs. 1 ing : i n po), 409 Contr. 31-52, to Hadleys Ltd., 47 Wellington 
ind 2, P-779 Ringgold Co, $23,639—to Lyman- Peace Bros. Inc 4-15th Lawrence st. Flush- st. W Chatham. Est $500,000. Noted 
Richey Sand & Gravel Co., 712 Bankers Reserve Wo Stee $10,552 Grand total $313,347 July 16 
Life Insurance Bldg Omaha, Neb 12.8 mi. Noted July ~0 



















































4 e : LU . i N.Y - — ca . Ont., Hamilton—City Council, grading, widen- 
Fremont Co. 8,114—to Kibbey & Foulke, Car- N. Y¥., Long Island City—G. U. Harvey, pres ing Mountain Rd., Wentworth Ave. and 4 street- 
lisle, Div. 3, Ringgold Co. $21,119—to Ander- Queens Boro, Queens Subway Bldg.. regulating gay labor Est. $135,000 W. L. McFaul, Citys 
son and Empire, Marshalltown, grading, drain- 82nd and Bell Sts., to Gamaglio Eng. Co.. 1441) yan eng: ° ; 7. 
age structures, paving 0.701 mi, Hardin Co. Waterbury Lane, Brooklyn, $7,602 and $8,762 0 sian ene ee Un 
$14.614—to C. R. Yegge, Boone, 0.093 mi, respectively cana ee eee wove, Sen S Co. 
Tama Co, $2,498. Grand total $163,599. Noted N. Y., St. George—J. A. Lynch, pres. Rich- (Confederation Life oa 319 407 -Beet ee 
Aug. 13 ; ; mond Boro, Boro Hall, bituminous concrete pav- ayenue. to Law Constr. Co. Ltd.. 225 Sterling 
Kentucky—State Hy. Dpt.. Frankfort. grad- ing Hillside Terrace and grading Bedell Ave Rd.. $18.387—Sect. C. same avenue to Kilmer & 
ing, drainage structures, using corrugated metal to Vanbro Constr. Co., 24 Elizabeth St.. Port Raskar teatioae Bldg.. $18.663—Sect D ain 
pipe, 8.001 mi. Columbia-Albany Rd Adair Richmond, $13,614. Noted Aug. 6 avenue. ‘nm Ravuie Picea a 159 Bay St 
Co. and 4.627 mi. Liberty-Lebanon Rd., Casey N. Y., Syracuse—City Council, to Rago Bros, $44 189 Grand % tal $100.859. a h 
Co., to Wilmore Constr. Co.. Wilmore, $38,693  Ine.. Union Bldg., repaving Temple St. $14,916, "~~". 7 and total ¢ SOU. ; 
and $61,594 respectively grading, draina Sabine St. $9,067: paving Dorehester Ave. and Ont., Toronto—York Twp. asphalt paving se« 
structures using Ist class rein.-con, pipe 3.683 Wheaton Rd. $13,966: Coluumbus Ave. $7,040. tions Rockcliffe Blvd., Batavia and Ronald Aves 
mi. Shelbyville-La Grange Rd Shelby Co Grand total $44,989 to Godson Contg. Co. Ltd., 203 Richmond St 
to Southeastern Constr. Co.. Eminence, $13,927 O., Lisbon—Columbiana Co., widening, brick W.: bithulithie paving sections Folkes Ave 
-~grading. drainage structures, using Ist class on concrete paving Clark Ave. in Wellsville, to to Warren Bituminous Paving Co. Ltd., 74 
pipe, traffic bound limestone surfacing ".102 Matthew-Grein Sons Youngstown, $56.333 University Ave. Est. $50,000. 
nu. Scottsville-Bowling Green Rd. Allen Co.. to Noted July 23 Quebee—Provincial Govt. Dpt. Rds. & Hys.. 
Campbell & Co., Bowling Green, $22,453. Grand Oklahoma—State Hy. Dpt.. Oklahoma City Parliament Bldgs.. Quebec, J. L. Boulanger 
total $136,667 Noted Aug. 6 concrete slab surfacing 5.01 mi. State Hy. 19. supt., clearing and grubbing 20 mi. road be 
Massachusetts—Dpt P. Wks., Boston, A. W 20 ft., Pontotoc Co.. to Gibson & Gibson, Pauls tween St. Hyacinthe and St. Hubert. day labor 
Dean, engr., bituminous macadam paving 16.968 Valley, $59,846. Est. $65,000 $2.500.000.. Contract for concrete to be 
~ hy 1m pomeant, . ao eee Bros . et Pa., - Greensburg—Paving Sidney Welty, awarded. 
F132 816—7,000 ft ockland, to Smith Constr Weaver and Brandon Sts to T. Pantalone, . 
Co. Fall River, $33.161 raveling and bitumi Greasnabure Est. $45,000 Quebeo—Provincial 3. aa Quebec. 
nous macadam paving 5,350 ft. Holbrook, to Pa., Phila—Bureau Hys.. Dpt. P. Wks.. City  gPPTpi os Pas anni dae oe “at. 
Arute Bros., New Britain, Conn., $12,678 — Hall Annex, A. Murdock, dir., grading Edmuna %!: Lambert hy. along south Virke o id 
gravel and bituminous macadam paving, inel St. from Benner to Comly Sts. and Walker St Lawrence River, to Canadian —— td.. 





“ erm & ica 2400 
rein.-con. bridge in Topsfield, to Frank Orlando from Deveraux to Robbins Sts. and Fillmore St. Maisonneuve St., Montreal, $122,980. 
Co., 43 Sea View Ave., Boston, $6,024 Grand from Tackawanna to Jackson Sts., to M. Masse 












total $184,179 Noted Aug. 6 3936 North Reese St. S$973—asphalt repaving 
Massachusetts—Dpt. P. Wks State House, 18th St. (portion oeeupied by tracks) from 
Boston, A. W. Dean. engr., to Perini & Ampol Ridge to Montgomery § Sts to 





v Paving 
lat 242 pages Pa ‘ wresnineanes. sravel and Co.. Broad and Stiles Sts $13,121 carbine ant EXCAVATION, DRAINAGE, IR- 
vituminous macadam paving 5,.80¢ t Jain- footway work, Ist and 2nd } Dists.. S 
ville, "$8,718 bitumninnes ma adam paving, 4,850 caren, S31 Watkins. St. $11 50 sara” RIGATION, LEVEES, RIVER AND 


and 
{t. Sherborn, $24,740; 4.975 ft. Attleboro, $30,- 6th Hy. Dists.. to M. Coachio. 2631 South 16th 
123: 3.4100 ft. Holliston, $21.326 Grand total St. $994—S5th and 7th Hy. Dists.. to M. Mad- HARBOR 










$84,907 Noted Aug. 13 den & Sons, 1222 East Venango St. $421—in- , 
Mass., Boston—City, concrete walks, grad-  terseetion of Church Lane, Limekiln Pike and ; PROPOSED WORK 
ing, at Castle Island, South Boston, to A. A 17th St. and intersection of Lineoln Dr., Emlen Ala., Mobile—H. T. Hartwell, Gulfport, Miss.. 


Doyle Co., 44 Perkins St.. Jamaica Plain Est, and Ellet Sts.. to J. Zeeca, 6441 Vine St. $421 10 mi. sea-wall. 
S25.000 


: : : ind S681 respectively Grand total $18,630 Calif.. Santa Barbara—Bd. Comrs. Santa 
Mo., St. Louis—"d. P. Serv.. City Hall. grad- Noted Aug. 14 Barbara Co. surveys diverting Mission Creek 
ing, drainage structures 24,100 cu.yd Rhode Island—State Bd. P. Roads. Provi- through Arroyo Burro to Ocean to eliminate 













Ave. to F. Weber, Jr., 4034 Bates St $6,782 dence. bituminous concrete paving 25,000 sq.vd flood menace to congested area of city, inel 
—6.545 ecu.yd. Wilson Ave., to Carlo Motor Newport. Ave. Pawtucket, Contr. 3111. to constructing diversion works with open chan- 
Serv. Co 1226 = ©Olive St $3.514—asphalt Joseph McCormick, East Providence, $47.976. nels, tunnels through Samarkand Hills. $650.- 






paving 4.104 sq.vwd. McCausland ie and 1,580 Noted Auc. 6. 000: E. B 
sqg.yd. Eveline St.. to Asphalt Paving Co. of South Dakota — State Hy. Comn., Pierre, to a “tHe , ° 
St. Louis, 1328 Sublette Ave., $25,648 and A, J. Jarvis, Sioux Falls. grading, drainage . tonne Pann iy gy Se “— 
$11,300 respectively —12.245 sq.yd. Finney Ave structures 12.418 mi. State Hy. 34. Lake Co County houniaer south ot Sastern Doskwar 10 
from Grand Blvd, to Sarah St., to Crean & $25,873: 9.395 mi. State Hy. 54, MePherson Co Newbure Rd pi 1 "00.000 a yd te vy. &30.- 
Scott Constr. Co., 1242 Sublette Ave., $76.690 — $15.041—to Dowd Bros., Clark, 12.986 mi. Me- png Mw. Pian oe aunty C , tHe —aaa 
—1.660 sq.yd Dellenberger St to Trinidad Cook Co. $32,641—to State Eng. Co.. Rapid kg eane, County our ouse, engr. 


Brown, city engr. 



















Asphalt Mfg. Co. 600 South Theresa Ave.. City. oil surfacing 12.771 mi. U. 8S. Hy. 12, Mich., Pigeon—Pigeon River Drainage Dist.. 
$10.316—S in. vibrolithic paving 4.810 sq yd Brown Co. $17.511—to Summit Constr. Co.. W. J. Steadman, co. drain comr., surveys drain- 
Finney Ave. from Sarah St. to Pendleton Ave.. Summit, 13.305 mi. U. S. Hy. 14, Brookings and age district. $500,000. Francis Eng. Co., 
to Stiers Bros. Constr. Co., 2944 Magazine St Kingsbury Counties $13,193—to Larson-Erling Saginaw, engrs. 





$21.649-—4.845 sq.yd. Finney Ave. from Pen- Co., Sioux Falls, 10.024 mi. U. S. Hy. 12, Mississippi—Bear Creek Drainage Dist. of 
dlieton to Taylor Aves., to Ansbro & Maguire, Brown Co. $47,163: 13.373 mi. State Hy. 11. Humphreys, LeFlore and Sunflower Counties 
#833 Parker Ave... $1L8.508—warrenite bitu- Moody and Brookings Counties $38.128—to J. will not take bids 9,000,000 cu.yd. drainage 
thie paving 1,054 sq.vd. Grand Blvd., to L. Healey, Manchester, gravel surfacing 3.997 ditches, 1,000,000 cu.yd. earthwork in levees 
Granite Bituminous Paving Co., Railway Exch. mi. State Hy. 18, Dewey Co. $5.317—to Wiley- Project indefinitely postponed. CC. E. Miller. 
Bldg... $5,360—concrete paving with macadam Lien Constr. Co., Summit, 14 2 mi. State Hy. Belzoni. engr. Noted Feb. 19. 















shoulders 10,240 sq.yd Hampton Ave., to 18, Perkins Co. $26,339 — to Martin Joyce. ; 
Skrainka Constr. Co., Security Bldg... $23,534. Brandon, 13.921 mi. State Hy. 22, Hand Co., Okla. Pureell-Walnut Creek D. D. 3, bids 
Grand total S203 301 Noted July 16 $11.206—to W. E. Bartholow & Son, Huron. abou ober, . open s, = \ 





Neb., Sidney—Concrete paving 6 blocks Main 5.086 mi. Turner Co. $5,561: 20 mi. Douglas poe Bee Stic Bla age a & White- 
Ct.. 36 ft.. to Yant Constr. Co., 1146 Omaha Co. $15,984: 20.014 mi, Bradley-Crandall Rd., "°c% 4 ajestic s.. IE VEN, SRENS. 
Natl.e-Bank Bldg., Omaha, $26,000 $10,294: 6 mi. Melham Rd., $4,578. both Clark Ont., London—City, W. P. Near, engr., ex- 

Nevada—State Hy Dpt., Carson City oil Co.—18.25 mi. U. 8. Hy. 212 $11,921. 6.113 tending breakwater in West London. $25,000. 
processing 16.86 mi. from point 4 mi. east of mi. U. S. Hy. 81, $2.867, both Coddington Co 
Silver Zone to Wendover, Elko Co., to A. D —to Thesian Bros., Osmand, Neb., 17.444 mi. BIDS ASKED 
Drumm, Jr.. Fallon, $29.624. Est. $35,538 McCook Co. $5,845—to S. S. Roberts, Flandreau, Calif., Los Angeles—Bd. Supervs. Los Angeles 

New Hampshire—State Hy. Dpt.. Concord. 16.574 mi. Grant Co., $7,.477—to Northwestern Co. taking bids river protection work on Los 
in. one course rein.-con. on 8 in. gravel Eng. Co., Rapid City, 9.675 mi. Washabough Angeles River for Los Angeles Flood Control 
paving tO.357 sqvd. Daniel Webster Hy., Co.. $9.313—to W. H. Pringle, Pierre, 14  Dist., incl. constructing levees and granite rip- 

guard rail projects, incl. 58.410 ft. guard rail, rap from Orange St. north to Pacific Electric 
Constr, Newa page 82 $17,666. Grand total $232,928. R.R. $80,000; from Washington St. in Belle- 
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Excavation, Drainage, Irrigation, Levees (Cont.) 
flower north to Southern Pacific R.R. $145,000 
rein.-con. levees from Dayton Ave. to Fletcher 
Dr. $150,000; jetty protection work to protect 
cooling system of Los Angeles Gas & Electricity’s 
generating plant at Alamitos Bay, $170,000 
Bids later on Almitos Bay Outlet, incl. levees, 
jetties, 2 pipe trestle bridges, also rein.-con 
bridge estimated at $140,000. Total est. $750.- 


000. E. C. Eaton, Hall of Records Bldg., engrs. 
Til., 


East St. Louis—Sept. 17, by East Side 
Levee & Sanitary Dist.. 217 Metropolitan Blde., 
furnishing, replacing 25.000 sq.yd. revetment 






on levee of Project 7, incl. 2,000 cu.yd. excay 
for footings and grading levee. E. F. Harper, 
c/o owner, ch. engr. 

La., Baton Rouge—Sept. 1, by Police Jury 
East Baton Rouge Parish, constructing 2.75 
mi. Comite-Bowman Canal, 5th Ward, inel 
40.000 cu.yd. excayv J. J. Mundinger, Court 
House, engr 

Ont., Oshawa — Sept. 2, by N. Desjardins 
secy. Dpt. P. Wks., Ottawa, extending harbor 


wall. $75,000. Noted July 9. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Calif., Los Angeles—Los Angeles Harbor Dpt., 
405 Branch, City Hall, San Pedro, 2,125 ft. rein.- 
con. sheet pile mole for fish harbor extension, 
incl. dredge fill, 83.400 lin.ft. various sizes and 
lengths sheet piling, to Merritt-Chapman & 
Seott Corp. and Pan-Pacifie Constr. Co., Berth 
140, Wilmington, $448,860 Noted July 30 


La., Shreveport—Caddo Parish Levee Béd.., 
for Thompson, Long Point, Clycerine Bayou and 


Eagle Lake Levees, to New Constr. Co., 
Shreveport. 
Mass., Barnstable—A. A. Jones, Main St 


Centerville, concrete and rubble stone wall, Main 


St., to Tallman Bros., Wianno Ave., Center 
ville. Est. $25,000. 

Mass., Rockport—Dpt. P. Wks., A. W. Dean 
engr., State House, Boston, seawall and bulk- 
head, to Geo. N. Nicoll Co., 161 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, $39,213. Noted July 23. 

Mass., Scituate—-Dpt. P. Wks., A. W. Dean, 
enger., State House, Boston, seawall, jetties, 
Sand Hills and Cedar Point, to Crowley & 
Downey, 17 Shirley St., Quincy, $14,923. Est 
$75,000. Noted July 16 Daily. 

B. C., Kelowna—South East Kelowna Dist. 
constructing flumes and irrigation work, to 
Interior Contg. Co. Ltd., Penticton, $45,000. 


Ont., Toronto—J. G. Langton, genl. mer. Tor- 
onto Harbour Comrs., Harbour Bldg., dredging 
in Toronto Harbour, to Kilmer, Gibson & Van 
Nostrand Ltd., Fleet St. and Spadina Ave. Est. 
$50,000. Noted July 16 Daily. 





Bond Elections 
Coming Bond Elections 


Water Supply, inc. Pumping Equipment, Intake, 
Mains, ete.—Lexington, Mich. $25,000. Fran- 
cis Engr. Co., Saginaw, Engrs. 

Waterworks Impvts., Inc. Settling Basin, Pump- 
ing Station, Tank, Distribution Mains, ete.— 
Waverly, Mo., Aug. 31, $45,000. 

Breakwater to enclose 5,400,000 sq.ft. 
tected water area—Santa Monica. Calif 

Power Plant and Distribution System—Le Mars, 
Iowa, Sept. 3, $325,000. 

Power Plant—Piqua, O., November, 


pro- 


$810,000. 





Burns and McDonnell Eng. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., Engrs. 

Power and Light Plant and System — Plain- 
view, Tex. $100,000. 

Hospital Improvements and Equipment—Ohio, 
State, November, 500,000. 

Bonds Voted 

Waterworks Improvements Canyon, Tex., 
$18,000 

Waterworks Improvements, incl. Pipe Line to 


Dam at Fairybrook—Fernie, B. C. 


Bonds Defeated 


Straightening Buttress of Hodges "am and Ac- 
quisition of Right of Way for Reservoir Pur- 
poses—San Diego, Calif.. $460,000. 


$40,000 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


PROPOSED WORK 


St. Louis—FEDERAL 
Treas. Dpt., at office Sup. Archt., probably 
takes bids in early fall 10 story (165 ft. 
high), basement, 213 ft. 9 in. x 257 ft., rein.- 
con,, stone, Market and 12th Sts. Maurin, 
Russel & Crowell, Chemical Bldg., archts. 
Noted May 14. 

Mass., Williamstown—POST OFFICE—Tref@s. 
Dpt.. 1 story, basement, brick, stone post office. 
$95,000. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—POST OFFICE—Treas. 
Dpt., at office Sup. Archt., approved preliminary 
plans 4 story, 142 x 246 ft. post office, 9th 
St. and Georgia Ave. To exceed $1.000,000. 
Maturity late in winter. R. H. Hunt, lst Natl. 
Bank Bldg., archt. Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 
11 East 44th St.. New York, assoc. archts. 
Noted June 18. 

Tenn., Memphis—HOSPITAL—tTreas. Dpt. at 


Mo., BUILDING— 


office Sup. Archt., plans by Regan & Weller, 
Memphis. 3 story addition to U. S. Marine 
Hospital, California Ave. $175,000, 








August 27,1931 — Engineering News-Record 








Tex., Ft. Sam Houston (sta, San Antanio)— 
HOSPITAL—Con. Q.M 10 story hospital in 
Argonne Heights, near here S$? 000,000 
Plans abandoned addition and remodeling pres- 


ent building here. 





Vt., Norton Mills—INSPECTION BUILDING 
—Treas Dpt sketches 1 story, basement, 
brick, stone inspection building Canadian 
Border. West Rd. $375,000 

Ont., Ottawa—OFFICE—Dpt. State Bureau of 
Foreign Buildings, Wash., D. C., soon takes bids 


general 
$300,000. 


contract consulate office building 


BIDS ASKED 


Ala., Montgomery—RADIO BUILDING 
UTILITIES—Sept. 16, at office Constr. Q.M 
Maxwell Field, radio building and utilities at 
Maxwell Field: adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 

Ariz., Grand Canyon—ROAD—Sept. 1, by 
C. H. Sweetser, dist. engr. Pub. Rds., at office 
Park Superintendent, seal coat on existing oil 
treated crushed rock surfacing 18.993 mi 
Grand Canyon-Desert View Rd. in Grand Can 
yon Natl. Park, Coconing Co., inel. 230 tons 
asphaltie oil, 1,600 cu.yd. sereenings for seal 
coat. 

BD. C., 


and 


Wash.—PAVING—Sept. 9. at office 
Executive Officer Memorial Bridge Comn Navy 
Bidg., cold bituminous concrete or small granite 
block (Durax type) paving 14.500 sq.yd. Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge roadway and Boundary 
Channel Bridge adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27 





D. C., Wash.—RESERVOIR—Aue. 31, by 
Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Archt. 3 m.g. concrete 
reservoir in Ft. Stanton Park 

Florida—LEVEE—Sept. 15, at office U. S 





Eng., P. O 
35.000 lin. ft. 


Box 45, Jacksonville, constructing 
levee and navigation channel, ine! 


removing navigation channel, placing in levee 
2,177,000 cu.yd. material dragline section or 
3,066,000 cu.yd. hydraulic section, inel. drain 
age structures between Disston Island Drainage 
Dist. Pumping House 1, near Moore Haven and 
extending towards Clewiston adv. E. N.-R 


Aug. 27 


Fla,, Miami—POST OFFICE, COURT HOUSE, 


ete —Sept. 15. by Supervising Architect, Treas 
Dpt., United States Post Office, Court House 
Customs House, other buildings $2,080,000 
Noted Aug. 20 


Idaho, Boise—HOSPITAL—Vet Bu.. bids 
about Sept. 20, infirmary addition $250,000 
Noted Mar. 26 

Ind., Terre Haute—POST OFFICE—Treas. 
Dpt. bids about Nov. 1, rein.-con., limestone, 
marble, ornamental iron, brick, 7th and Cherry 
Sts. $600,000 Miller & Yeager, 819 Ohio 
St.. archts. Noted Apr. 30 

Me., Eustis—INSPECTION STATION—Sept 


&, by Treas. Dpt.. inspection station. $59,100 
N. Y¥., New York—-FREIGHT ELEVATOR— 
Spec. 6569—Sept. 9, by Yards and Docks, Navy 


Dpt., electric freight elevator; adv. E. N.-R 
Aug. 27 

R. L, Newport—BRIDGE CRANE—Spec. 6583 
—Sept. 2, by Yards and Docks, Navy Dpt., two 


ton electric traveling bridge crane with hoisting 
and operating equipment a* Naval Torpedo Sta- 
tion (Goat Island) adv. E. N.-R. Aug. 27. 

R. L, Pawtucket—POST OFFICE—Sept. 8. 
by Treas. Dpt., 2 story, basement, brick, Mont- 
gomery and Hume Sts $200,000 J. A. Wet- 
more, c/o owner, archt 

R. L., Pawtucket—ELEVATOR, etc —Sept. 8, 
by Treas. Dpt. 1 freight elevator and 1 dumb- 
waiter in post office. 

Tex., Fort Sam Houston—-TELEPHONE CON- 
DUIT SYSTEM—Sept. 18. at office Signal Officer 
Eighth Corps Area, underground telephone con- 
duit system 

Vt., Derby Line—INSPECTION STATION— 
Sept. 9. by Treas. Dpt., at office superv. archt., 
1 story. brick inspection’ station $93,000 
Noted July 16. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ark., Brinkley——-POST OFFICE—tTreas. Dpt., 
at office Sup. Archt.. general contract brick, 
concrete, stone, to J. Barnes, Logansport, Ind., 
$48,845. Noted July 30. 

Calif.. Mare Island (sta. Vallejo) — IM- 
PROVEMENT BUILDINGS—Yards & Docks, 
Navy Dpt., Improvement Buildings 34, 40, 42 
and 48 for pipe and copper shop (steel build- 


ing frame), at Navy Yard, to Golden Gate Iron 
Wks., 1541 Howard St., San Francisco, $18,696. 


Florida — BEACONS — Dpt. Commerce, Div 
Purchases & Sales, electric airway beacons on 
Madison-Birmingham Sect., to Dixie Electric 
Co., 4044 North 20th St.. Birmingham, Ala.. 


$12,968: on Jackson-Florence Sect., to Henning- 
ton Eng. Co., 326 Union State Bank Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb., $23,251: on New Orleans-Atlantic 
Sect.. to R. H. Bouligny, Inc., 27 West Ist 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.. $43,634. Grand total 
$79,852. Noted May 14. 

Idaho, Boise—ELEVATOR—tTreas. Dpt. at 
office Sup. Archt., passenger elevator in federal 
building, to Otis Elevator Co., 810 18th St. 
N.W., Wash.. D. C. $9,911. Noted May 7. 

La., New Orleans—EARTHWORK—U s 
Eng., 570,000 cu.yd. earthwork on south bank 
Red River, Poland Levee and Colonge Bend 
Levee, to H. Kenyon Dredging Co.. 3603 Me- 
Kinney St., Houston, Tex.. $50,559: 900,000 
cu.yd. Atchafalaya Front Levee, Australia Point 
Levee, to Lewis Chambers Constr. Co., Canal 
Bank Bldg., $115,000. 

la., Shreveport—ROOFING—Office of G. E. 
Lamb, con. Q.M., Barksdale Field, steel deck 
roof, insulator built-up and asbestos protec- 
tive and metal roof for warehouse, garage and 
maintenance buildings, to W. Werner, 
Shreveport, $11,000: filling work in lake area 
near Kirby headquarters, to Red River Constr. 
Co.. 2404 Fairfield Ave. Noted July 30. 

Mass., Winthrop—POST OFFICE—Treas. Dpt., 
1 story, basement, brick, stone, plain found., 
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Metcalf Sq., to M. Argentieri. 557 Atwells Ave 
Providence. R. I Est. $60,000 

Missouri—REVETMENT—U. S. Ene 428 
Custom House St Louis. 3,500 to 6,000 ft 
standard revetment in Missouri River at Howard 
Bend 37.5 mi. above mouth of river, to Woods 
Brothers Constr. Co., Lincoln, Neb $54.050 
Noted July 16 

Wash., Cle Elum-——DAM-—Dpt. Interior, rock 
fill Cle Elum Dam on Yakima Reclamation Pro 
ect. to Winston Bros.. 1470 Northwestern Bank 
Bidg Minneapolis, Minn $1,311,534: clearing 
site to Siems-Helmers, 1014 Guardian Bldg 
St. Paul, Minr $2091 600 Noted June 4 
Il Est. $4,000,000 

Wash., Seattle—PAVING—Yards & Docks 
Navy Dpt paving at Naval Air Station, to ¢ 
L. Creelman, 1079 25th St. N $15,200 

Wyo., Sheridan—ROADS—Vet. Bu., construct 
ing, resurfacing roads around VU. S. Veterans 
Hospital, to N MeDonald Constr Co bil 
Syndicate Trust Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo., $36 700 

T. H., Pearl Harbor—CONCRETE FLOOR 
Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt eonerete floor at 
Naval Air Statior to L. N. Gratz, Honolulu 
Tv. $33 837 

y , 
RAILWAYS 
BIDS ASKED 
Delaware, ete.—See “Contracts Awarded.’ 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Delaware, etc. — Pennsylvania R.R.. T. J 
Skillmna, Broad St. Sta.. Phila. Pa under 
ground conduit and signal system for electrifica 


tion from Wilmington, Del., to Wash., D. ¢ day 
labor. 

Texas—R. G. Gowdy, ch. engr. Fort Worth & 
Denver Northern R.R subsidiary Colorado & 
Southern Ry Denver, Colo.. eonstructing 110 
mi. line from Childress to Pampa. to Hamilton 
& Gleason, Tramway Bldg Denver. Colo and 
Roberts Brothers, 130 North Wells St... Chicago, 


Il Est. $4,000,000 


GRADE CROSSINGS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Calif., Newport Beach—City 

crossing at The Arches to segregate vehicular 

and railway traffic on Newport Beach-Costa 

Mesa Rd. where road crosses state hy. To ex 
ceed $200,000 

N. Y¥., Mount Vernon—New 


Council overhead 


York, New Haven 


& Hartford R.R. Co... New Haven, Conn., R. L 
Pearson, ch. engr. and State of New York, 
Albany, soon take bids general contract recon 
structing grade separation at Lincoln Ave 
$52,000 Noted June 12 
BIDS ASKED 

Md., Baltimore—Aug. 31. by Pennsylvania 
R.R., T. J. Skillman, ch. engr., Broad St. Sta., 
Phila., Pa undergrade bridges over Gay St.., 
Preston and Wolfe Sts.. Washington and Biddle 
Sts.. relocating Ellsworth St. and constructing 


new Biddle St 


Station and platforms 
Tex., 


Belton—See ‘Contracts Awarded.’ 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Tex., Belton—Texas Central Power & Light 
Co.. white way for City. $25,000 Owner 
builds Noted Apr. 2. 

Wash., Seattle—Northern Pacifie Ry. Co., St 
Paul, A. Blum, ch. engr., substructure 186 ft 
steel bascule bridge with horizontal clearance 
of 150 ft., movable leaf of bascule span 186 


ft., tower span 56 ft.. counterweight has inter 
nal steel trusses weighing 1,500,000 Ib., founds 


will be on three concrete piers with 18 x 35 
ft. base, 60 ft. high, 300 ft. steel girder span 
approaches and 15 spans of timber trestle with 
225 ft. total length over West Waterway. to 
General Constr Co., Colman Bldg Est 
$350,000 
PROPOSED WORK 

Calif., Los Angeles — Los Angeles Co. Flood 

Control Dist. plans to build 3 dams in San 


Gabriel Canyon and water spreading grounds at 
mouth of canyon Supreme Court decision has 
made available approximately $21,000,000 that 
remains from money voted for high dam in 
eanyon. E. C. Easton, Hall of Records, Bldg., 
ener. Noted Jan. 8 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Que., St. Michel des Sainte—Shawinigan 
Water & Power, Shawinigan Falls, dam. $25.- 
000. Owner builds. 


PIERS AND WHARVES 


BIDS ASKED 


R. L, Providence—WHARF and PIER SHED 
—Sept. 2. by State of Rhode Island, Harbor 
Comn., State House, wharf. pier shed, at Pier L 


Allen Ave. To exceed $25,000 Perry Sarle, 
95 Fountain St., engr Noted Aug. 20. 

Ont., Kingsville—PIER—Sept. 1, by N. Des- 
jardins, secy. Dpt. P. Wks., Ottawa, repairing 
East Pier. $28,000. Noted July 31. 

AIRPORTS 
PROPOSED WORK 

Ga., Atlanta—American Airways, Inc.. ¢/o 
Cc. R. Smith, Candler Field, hangar, waiting 
rooms, shops, $75,000. B.A. Slater, c/o Amer 


iean Airways, Inc., 1404 Main St 


Dallas, Tex 
ener. — 


Constr. News page 8&3 
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Airports (Continued) 


Atlanta 


Ga., City, c/o J. Berman, chn. Avi 
ition Com. Council, plans by Tucker & Howell 
1711 Rhodes Haverty Bldg., 2 story, tower, 60 x 
125 ft., stuceo, tile, stone, steel administration 
building, Candler Field, $50,000 

Ill., Chieago—American Airways, Inc Lam 
bert St. Louis Field, Universal Division, Robert 
<on. Mo., soon takes bids rein.-con., brick, steel 
hangar and lean-to Hoener, Baum & Froese 
3305 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo., archts 


POWER AND LIGHTING 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., Oakland City Council. ornamental 
ichting system, inel underground system or 
East 14th St. between 22nd Ave. and High St 
“HO 000 W. N. Frickstad, city engr 

Minn., Grand Rapids—See ‘Bridges 

Okla., Bretton—Franchise election Sept. 17 
itural gas system to Western Service Corp., 
Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma City, E. R. Ernsberger, 
pres 840,000 Private plans 
Okla., Vinita Franchise election Sept. 1, 
itural gas system to Ladow-Stryker Co., Fre- 
fonia, Kan 

Tex., San Antonio—T. J. Dixon. et al., ¢/o 
Willow Springs Golf Club, lighting system for 
night golf course, incl. 743 globes, 1,000 watt 
each $30,000 Private plans 


BIDS ASKED 


Mo., St. Louis——Ser Contracts Awarded. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mo., St. Louis—Missouri Industrial 


Gas Co., 





1017 Olive St will lay 4 in. natural gas main 
mn” Bremen Ave. from 2 nd St. westwardly 3,085 
ft. to 21st St. eastwardly on Mullanphy St 
ibout 751 ft.. own forces 
PARKS AND SPORTS 
PROPOSED WORK 

N. H., New Ipswich Appleton Academy, 
ketches 1 story, basement. 60 x 85 ft., brick 
eyninasium, campus grounds 4 OOO or more 
H. L. Meacham Associates Front St 
Worcester, Mass... engrs 

Ont., Sandwich—City plans by R. M. Thomp 


oo. Imperial 
swimming 


Bank Bldg., 60 x 90 ft. m 
pool $40,000 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


unicipal 


N. Y¥., Long Island City Park Bd Ww. R 
Herrick, pres.. Park Dpt Arsenal Bide., Central 
Park New York erecting completing field 
house, Rainey Park, Queens Boro, to G. Tark & 
Son, 39-62 5lst St Queens, $9,495 Noted 
July 30 

N. ¥., New York—Park Bd. W. R. Herrick 
pres. Park Dpt Arsenal Bidg Central Park 
onstructing walks eurbing retaining wall 
dong westerly side Boston Rd Bronx Park 
South and Bronx Park East, to Frank Mascah 
& Sons, 645 East Tremont Ave. $14,176. Noted 
July 30 

Tex., Beaumont—Cit) park mprovements 
nel. paving. storm sewers, sidewalks, to Scott 
Shambaugh, Clem F. Myers and Broussard-War 
field Co., Beaumont, $25,000. Noted Apr. 23 

Wryo., Casper—Bd. Educ c/o J. H. Arbuckle, 
lk gyninasium, to Rognstad & Olsen, Casper 


So. 500 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 












BIDS ASKED 
Miss., Jackson—Sve “Hospitals 
N. ¥.. New Vork—Sept. 3, by W. C. Martin 
reht. and = supt School Buildings Flatbush 
\venue extension and Concord St Brooklyn 
heating, ventilating apparatus, plumbing, drain 
e for Samuel Gompers Industrial High School 
Boys, Tinton and Wales Aves Fast 145th 
d East 147th Sts fo Bd Educ 500 
Park Ave 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
N. Y¥., Oswego—State Dpt. Educ Edueation 
Hide Albany heating work boilers in State 
Normal School. to Hennessey Bros 106 East 
1 St S$13.950 Noted July 30 
UNCLASSIFIED 
PROPOSED WORK 
N. Y¥., Newtown — COKE POCKETS New 
York & Queens Gas Co., 4 Irvir PL... New York 
oke pockets on Flushing Rive it Norther 
Biv 40.000 J. Hunts co owner, eng 
N. ¥.. New York—ALTERING A IL. Be 
! 138 Rway bids earh September 
Itering partments nel rneiperator etean 
ting pliant plumbing "S West 106th St 
75.000 A. J. Simbereg 1133 Bway ircht 
Noted Aug. 19 
N. Y¥.. New York—ELEVATOR. et J. B 
Snook ht.. SY Vesey St.. did not award cor 
lt levatot equipment in loft and 
tlesroor 1631 Bway for E. E. Wendel Estate 
17h Bway Project in bevam Noted 
ly JO 
N. ¥., New Vork—GAS EXHAUST HOUSE 
te. —Conso ited Gas Co.. Irving Pl... gas ex- 
wust house to exceed S15.000: cas conveyor, 
exceed S50.000 ut Hunts Point Av sand 
Bronx Riv Private plans 
\ < puoe S4 
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N. ¥., Néw York—TELEVISION 


and BROAD 
CASTING STATION 


-National Broadcastnig Co 
Sth Ave. and 55th St.. television and broad- 
casting station, Empire State Building, 34th St 
and 5th Ave To exceed $200,000. Maturity 
in October. Noted Aug. 6. 


Tex., Dallas—CEMETERY—W. W. Caruth, 
Caruth Hill, developing tract (Northwest Hy 
between Airline and Coit Rds.) into Hillcrest 
Memorial Cemetery $1,500,000. 

Tex., San Augustine—PUMPING 
Texas Pipe Line Co., San Augustine 
Co Bidg Houston reconstructing 
plant, incl. new equipment, on oil line, 
destroyed by fire O. Wolk, San 
Houston, engr 


Que., Montreal East—FIRE 
—Town Council soon takes 
system, $33,000 A. Adelard, 
corrects report in Aug. 6 issue. 

Que., Portneuf Station — FIRE SYSTEM — 
Municipal Council, N Marcotte, secy.-treas: 
fire protection system P. Frenette, Portneuf 
Station, preparing plans 


BIDS ASKED 

0., Cleveland—BOILER—Aug. 28, by 
furnishing, erecting boiler steel, boiler 
breeching and breeching insulation at 
ville Farm. F. H. Cover, 502 City 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


York and New Jersey—TOLL 
-Port of New York Authority, 
Ave New York, constructing toll buildings 
Kill van Kull Bridge between Port Richmond 
N. Y., and Bayonne, N. J.. to Auf der Heide 
Contg. Co., 443 16th St.. West New York, N. J., 
$41,490 

N. Y.. Brooklyn—BULKHEAD—Dpt. Docks, 
M Cosgrove, comr. Docks Pier “A,” Battery 
Pl ‘few York. Contr. 2017. constructing steel 
sheet pile bulkhead at Columbia St.. Erie Basin, 
to A. N. Spooner & Sons, Pier 11, North River 
New York, $102,379 

N. Y., Kingston—FOUNDATION 
Adjutant General Div. Military 
Executive Dpt Capitol 
piling for State Armory 
Wm. Parrott’s Sons, 10 
$9 RK2 Noted July 30 


N. Y., New York—ELEVATOR—H 


PLANT— 
and Texas 
pumping 
recently 
Augustine and 


ALARM SYSTEM 
bids fire alarm 
pro-mayot This 


City 

setting, 
Warrens- 
Hall, ener. 


New 


BUILD 
INGS 


80-90 Sth 
for 


PILING— 
& Naval Affairs, 

Albany, foundation 
for Field Artillery, to 
Henry St Newburgh, 


Hohauser 


archt 1431 Bway elevator, plumbing, heat- 
ing, for De France Hotel. to James McWilliams 
Co.. 7 East 44th St.. for National Club Hotels 
535 5th Ave New York Est. $50,000 Noted 
July 23 

N. B., St. John—SHEDS—Harbour Comrs 
2 sheds, to Canadian Vickers Ltd., Maisonneuve 
St Montreal, Que $150,000; 1 shed, to St 
John Dry Dock Co. Ltd St. John N B 


$50.000 





MATERIALS 


PROPOSED WORK 
PIPE—Dallas, Tex.—City. c/o E 
soon takes bids 3,000 ft. 6 in. and 
in pipe sand cast class B or equal 
specifications or monocast, DeLavud, 


or equal 
BIDS ASKED 
POLES—Redding. Calif.—Sept. &, 
Engram, city clk., thirty 9 in. top 45 ft 
thirty 9 in. top 40 ft. Western Red Cedar 
butt creosoted 4 in. guaranteed pene- 


Goforth 
3.000 ft. & 
AWWA 
McWane 


CEDAR 
by L 
ind 
poles 
tration 

ROAD 
Comn 
road 
Jones 


OIL—lIowa—Sept. 1. by State Hy 
Ames, 96,500 gal. medium and heavy 
oil, f.o.b. various destinations C.. 
aud 
STEEL PIPE 
Sept. 8, by F. S 
lin.ft 60 x 


ete.—-Minneapolis, 
Gram, city purch 
7/16 in, thickness 

60 x @ in., 217 lin.ft. 50 x # in 
771 lin.ft. 62 x $ in., 977 
in.. 217 lin.ft. 50 x 7/16 in 
pipe fittings, to be laid under Mississippi 
River $30,000 N. W. Elsberg, city engr 


STEEL SHEETS and WHEELS—Phila., Pa.— 


Minn.— 
agt.. 771 
977 lin.ft 
lock bar or 
lin.ft. 62 x 7/16 
riveted type steel 





Sept. 1, by ( E. Walsh. purch. agt. Penn- 
eyilvania R.R.. 15 North 32nd St., steel sheets, 
Contr. 23—1931, steel wheels. Contr. 24—1931 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

STEEL PIPE-—Burbank, Calif.—W. S 
terson, city mer., s Angeles, 1.530 ft. 24 in 
ind T3865 ft. 20 in. conerete lined steel pipe 
(wrappings extra) to American Concrete Pipe 
Co,.. 4636 Firestone Blvd., Southgate, $2.50 and 
SY.05 per it. respectively 

STEEL PIPE ete. —Ontario, 
Council, to Smith-Booth 
Fe Ave.. Los Angeles. 16.100 ft in. black 
wrought steel pipe with couplings T and C 
lap-welded at S39 per 100 ft.: 2.800 ft. 2 in 
standard black pipe, T and C butt-welded $14.95 
per 100 ft 

PIPE—Hartford, 
Dist.. C. M 
ea. bell and 
Iron Pipe Co 
ham, Ala., $35 


ASPHALTIC JOINT FILLER, ectc.—New York, 
N. Y¥.—S. Levy, pres. Manhattan Boro. Muni- 
cipal Bidg.. 600 tons asphaltie joint filler, to 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Bway.. 
$7 S84 20,000) cucyd. asphaltic sand. to Z 
Mahoney. Lemoine Ave., Ft. Lee, N. J., $17,800 
"ROO euwd eonerete and paving sand to 
Colonial Sand & Stone Co... 551 5th Ave... $4,875. 
Grand total $30,559 Noted Aug. 6. 


Pat- 





Calif.—City 
Usher Co., 1910 Santa 
4 


Conn.—Metropolitan 

Saville, ch. engr., various 

spigot water pipe. to Amer 
2930 North 16th St., 


Water 
sized 
Cast 
Birming- 











EQUIPMENT 


BIDS ASKED 

RECARBONIZING EQUIPMENT — 
Hills, Calif.—Sept. 15, 
clk., carbonizing equipment for water plant 

WATER METER—Beverly Hills, Calif.—Sr)) 
15, by B. J. Firminger, city clk furnishing 
delivering large water meter in connection wit}! 
water works. 

SNOW FENCE, STEEL POSTS—Cherokee, ta 
—Sept. 8, at office Auditor Cherokee Co. 35 
500 ft. snow fence, four thousand six hun 
64 ft. steel posts, also moving. erecting S80 
16 ft. high truss bridge on creosoted abutment- 

ROAD OIL DISTRIBUTER—Reno, Nev.— 
Sept. 5, by Bd. Comrs. Washoe Co., 1,200 ga 
BLJ road oll distributer with 4 cylinder Moc 


Beverly 
by B. J. Firminger 


K Le Roi power unit, also 1 burch spreade: 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR—Elmira, N. Y.— 
Sept. 15, by Commissioner Dpt Correctio 


Albany, electric elevator hospital 
E. N.-R. Aug. 27 

PLOW BLADES, LIFTING DEVICES. et: 
New York, N. Y¥.—Aug. 31, by P. J. Doolin: 
comr. Purchases, 1900 Municipal Bldg., furnish 


building ul 


ing, delivering plow blades, lifting devices 1 
Dpt Sanitation; tools, implements,  tappins 


machine and launch parts, to Dpts. Correctio 
Parks-Bronx, Plant & Structures, Water Suppl) 
Gas & Electricity and Police Dpt. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES—New York, N. Y.—Au- 


31, by P. Jones, supt. School Supplies, at office Be 
Edue Park 


Ave. and 59th St... furnishing 
delivering auto mechanics, electric wiring, siz 
painting, sheet metal, draft printing, instrumen! 
making, art metal, foundry, physics supplic- 


direct to High, Trade and Vocational Schools 


SHOP EQUIPMENT. New York, N. Y.—Auz 
28, by R. W. Rodman, supt. Plant Operation o/ 
Bd. Educ. of New York City, 131) Livingsto: 
St., Brooklyn, furnishing, moving, installinz 
shop equipment, ventilation in P. S. 74, Mar 
hattan Boro, and James Monroe High Schow! 
Bronx Boro. 





FOREIGN 


Brazil—Central do Brazil R.R.. Rio de Janei: 
and Federal Govt. of Brazil. Rio de Janeiro. pla 
electrifying railroad in Sao Paulo State 





Commercial Buildings 
RESIDENTIAL 


BIDS ASKED 
Rumford—Rumford Building Assn... ¢/0 
& Harriman, archts., 11 Lisbon St 


taking bids 3 story, basement, mezza 
brick, 


Me., 
Coombs 
Lewiston, 
nine, 


steel hotel, plain found., Hartfor 
and Congress Sts. $150,000 
N. 4., Kearny (sta. Arlington)—See ‘Con 
tracts Awarded, 
N. Y., Long Island Ctiy — See “Contract- 


Awarded.’ 
«+ New York—See 
«, St. Albans— Contracts 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


“Contracts Awarded 


N. YF 
a Awarded 


See 


N. J3., Kearny (sta Arlington) — Verona 
Constr. Co., 60 Park Pl., Newark, 3 story, base 
ment, 95 x 115 ft... brick, steel, plain found 


Rose St. and Belgrove 
$150,000 Harris & 
Newark, archts 

N. Y., 


Dr., separate 
Sohn 17 


coutracts 
Mechanic St 


Long Island City — Hefgold Realty 
Corp., 1 East 44th St.. New York, 6 story, 116 
x 150 ft., 46th St. and 43rd Ave., separate con 
tracts $300,000. B. Brunstien, 163 18th St 
Jamaica Ave., archt 


N. Y., Long Island City—Morris-Morris Corp 


Chatham-Phoenix Bldg.. M. Schwartz, pres., 6 
story, 90 x 125 ft.. 41st St. and 3rd Ave 
separate contracts $200,000 B. Braunstein 


163-18 Jamaica Ave... Jamaica 

N. Y., Long Island City—Nicholas Kenneth 
Holding Corp... 110 West 47th St.. New York 
6 story, 83 x 130 ft.. 49th and Roosevelt Aves 
separate contracts $150,000 VV. Sehille 
30-40 41st St.. Astoria, archt 

N. Y., Long Island City—Nicholas 
Holding Corp... 110 West 47th St., 
6 story, 83 x 100 ft Mth St. and 
separate contracts $150,000 1. 
owner, archt 

N. ¥.. New VYork-——Robro 
Barnes Ave., 6 story, 75 x 
and Brady Aves. separate contracts 
R. E. Golden, 2419 Webster Ave., 

N. Y¥., St. Albans—Bellaire St 
rp... 89-39 163rd St.. Jamaica, 
ment, 168th St. and Foch Blvd., 
tracts $150,000 A. P. Sorice 
Ave.. Jamaica, archt 


areht. 






Kenneth 
New Yor k 
Foster Ave 
Wolf, clo 


Realty Corp.. 
150 ft 


2174 
Holland 
S2°70,000 
archt 
Albans Realty 
2 story apart 
separate con 
166-05 S&S8th 


CLUBS 


PROPOSED WORK 

N. J... Hohokus—Owner. c/o P. J 
archt., 240 Broad Ave., Palisades Park 
sketches 2 story, basement. brick, 


club. pita found. $150,000. Noted 


Jossicr. 
revised 
steel golf 
Apr. 2: 


Orange—Women's Club of Orange, Mrs. 
Tooker, 


Ave 


ehn. building com... 16 South 
East Orange, revised plans by D 
é 


: 
4 


z 
t 
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Clubs (Continued) 


Ek. Ward, 1 Madison Ave New 
basement, brick, steel 


York, 2 story 


club, plain tound sao 


South Center St $150,000, Maturity in 
November. Noted June 1S 

HOSPITALS 

PROPOSED WORK 

Mass., Fall River — Union Hospital J 

Smithies, supt., 338 Prospect St soon tal 
bids 4 story, basement, brick, steel nurses 
home, plain found., Prospect St. $200,000 E 
I. Marvel, 209 Bedford St archt Noted 


June 11. 

Ohio—State plans election in November, $7,- 
500,000, for buildings as follows: $200,000. new 
cottages, equipment, $150,000 fireproofing, repair 
ing State Hospital, $225,000 new cottages. cold 
storage plant, $100,000 fireproofing, repairing 
Institute for Feeble Minded, Columbus: $350,000 
cottages fireproofing repairing S25.000° new 
wells, mains extensions, Athens State Hospital 
Athens: $150,000 fireproofing, repairing Cleve 
land State Hospital $685,000 cottages, equip 
ment, offices, $85,000, additions and repairs to 
power plant, $30,000) industrial buildings at 
Hawthorndon Farm, Cleveland: $360,000 cot 
tages, equipment $40,000 cold plant 
industrial additions, $30,000 stokers 


storage 
boilers 


$100,000 — fireproofing, repairs Dayton State 
Hospital, Dayton $140,000, improvements ati 
additions Lima State Hospital, Lima: cottages 


kitchen, bakery equipment, remodeling tire 
proofing Longview State Hospital, Cincinnati 
$250,000 cottages at Longview Hospital State 
Farm, Otterbein: $100,000, additions, fireproof 
ng, repairing, $40,000 waterworks improve 


ments, $40,000, boilers, stokers, Massillon State 
Hospital, Massillon $360,000 cottages vddi 
tions, fireproofing repairing, $20,000) engines 


generators at Toledo State Hospital! oledo 
*°75.000 cottages, fireproofing, repairing, S$50,- 
000 power plant equipment, $35,000 dairy bart 
at Ohio State Hospital for Epileptics, Gallipolis 
$213,000 additions, fireproofing, repairing In 
stitute for Feeble Minded, Orient S1.200.000 
cottages, equipment, dining room general con 
struction, $125,000 cold storage, kitchen, bakery 
¥125.000 laundry and equipment, at Institute for 
Feeble Minded, Apple Creek; $50,000) isolation 
hospital, repairs, Ohio State Sanitarium, Mt 
Vernon; $300,000, hospital, fireproofing, — re 
pairing, $15,000 new watermains, Ohio Soldiers 
and Sailors Home, Sandusky; $10,000 repairing 
Madison Home, Madison $150,000 cottages 
equipment, fireproofing, repairing, S25 000 V 
age disposal plant, Boys Industrial School, Lan 
easter $175,000, cottages, fireproofing, repair 
ing Girls Industrial School, Delaware: S1L00.000 
additions, equipment, $80,000 land London 
Prison Farm, London $30,000, improvements 
equipment, Grafton State Farm, Grafton: 330 
000 power plant, $30,000 fireproofing, repan 
ing Ohio Reformatory for Women, Marysville 
$40,000 power plant, $155,000 additions. fire 








proofing, equipment, $80,000) land, Ohio State 
Reformatory. Mansfield 
BIDS ASKED 
Miss., Jackson—Sept. 4, by State Hospital 


Removal Impvt. & Landsal 


Comn., New Capitol 
Bldg., general 


contract, also wiring, plumbing 
and heating systems (1) Negro Group 4. inel 
5 buildings, heating and plumbing systems (2) 
Negro Group 2, inel. % buildings (3) steam dis 
tribution for White Group (4) kitchen equip- 
ment for White Group (5) tunnel system for 
Negro Group. N. W. Overstreet, Standard Life 
Bld.,  areht. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Vt., Waterbury—Vermont State Hospital for 
Insane, E. A. Stanley, supt.. 3 story, 60 x 14% 
ft.. brick, steel ward, to Loukes & Clark Corp., 
6 Ernest St., Wallingford, Conn. Est. $150,000, 
Noted July 25. 


CHURCHES 


PROPOSED WORK 
Mass., Northampton — St. Valentine 
Natl. Chureh, L. A. Dabrowski, 
King St.. plans by H. J 


Polish 
pastor "00 
Tessier, 220 Dwight 


St Springfield, and soon takes bids 1 story, 
basement, brick, stone, plain found., King St 
$150,000. 

N. J., East Orange—tTrinity Congregational 


Chureh, 26 Harrison St., altering and 
ing story, 
dition, 


construct 
basement, brick, steel chureh ad- 
Harrison St. $150,000 Project in 
Bids in. W. F. Bower, 437 Main 
Noted July 30 

N. Y., Brooklyn—Parish of Immaculate Heart 





of Mary. 119 East 4th St., bids after Sept. 7 
general contract 75x94 ft. church, Fort Hamil 
ton Parkway and East 4th St. $200,000. H.V 
Murphy, 208 Livingston St archt 

Que., Quebee—P. Levesque, areht., 115 St 


John St soon lets contract 3 story, 45 x 125 
{t.. stone addition to monastery, for Hotel 
Dieu du Precieux Sang, Charlevoix St. $400,000. 


SCHOOLS 


PROPOSED WORK 
Calif., San Francisco—Roman Catholic Arch- 


bishop, 1100 Franklin St., rejected bids girls’ 
school and home, incl. 4 rein.-con buildings 
Silver Ave. Project indefinitely postponed 
H. A. Minton, 525 Market St.. archt Noted 


Aug. 6. 

Calif., Vallejo—Vallejo City School Dist.. E 
L. Cave, secy. Bd. Educ 
Co., Builders Bidg.. Stockton, Junior and Senior 
High School, Election $230,000 
same, 


bonds for 





plans by Davis Pearce 























Mass., Medford ( I ’ (it \ 
Harty, City Ha . te 
ment, t kK. ste ) ‘ fou H 
Dist... Hutehins & Fre 1 11 Bea s 
chts. S150,000. Not Ju D 
Neb., Omaha H ‘ ss Paris! J 
Paschang, past tak t : 
1, 2 story as SN x 115 f 
brick al i I 
library, music am st . Lahr & St 
1104 W.OLW Bldg i its 
N. d.. Montelair b t > Va y R 
plans by Sta t & Va Vieck, 39 71 Ave 
New York, and takes obat in Sep 
ber, 2 story, baser t lop 
Maple Ay near Bloe f St S400 000 
N. Y., Middle Village—Bd. Fx 0 P 
Ave., New York, pla t Ww. ¢ Mart Fla 
ish Ave. extension a or ord St I oklyv1 
, story 90 x I83 ft eet I elo \ 
ind SOth St S585 000 
RK. L, Wickford Tow: f N } Kirst 
School Bd. plans by H \ Lewis 75>) West 
mi Providence, 2 st a ote 
brick i ~ i st 
$150,000 4 ! 
‘ pt 
BIDS ASKED 
Conn., Middlebury—Se) ' 
schools, and Haynes & Mas i ts Su 
St., Fitchburg, Mass., 2 story, basement i 
stone school, plain found., Main 8 S150 
La., donesboro—Jack- s sh Set I 
ee Met! ~ t s 1S 
> story, baser k, s ~ 
and iron wor \ i > 
basement bric ~ Hr 
S50.000 Note Aug 14 
Mass., Quiney—City P. Building Dpt ‘ 
taking bids story hy k s oc ad 
whury Ave S1S0.000 Hutchins & I ! 
Jeacon St Bosto irehts Noted A ‘ 
Mass., Waltham-—Sept te HN M uy 
Office, City Ha » sto ba t. I st 
schoo! plain found Appleto Pa S150 
ooo Fay, Spofford & Thorndil 440 Sel 
St.. Boston, archts Noted Aug. 27 
Minn., Marshall—seyt » t B Edu H 
3 Simons, clk 3 story basement reit , 
brick, stone school S200.000. Croft & 
1004 Marquette ve Minneapolis arehts 
Pa., Phila. 1, by Bad. Edu I M 
chant, secy Mth ar I ow Sts $ sto 
basement, 183 x Ol ft in.-con.. brick plan 
found,, 59th and Malvern Sts I. T. Catha 


Ith and Ludlow Sts areht 


Tenn., Nashville—Bd. Edue. A. E. Hill, pres 

















taking bic East Nashvill Hich Sehe 
5 story t red bh K rete ! l *“\ 
nasium auditoriun ilso conerete stadiur Gal 
and 10th Sts Marr & Holman, Stah ' 

Bide irchts Noted July ° 

Tex., College Station s Contracts 
Awarded 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

N. d., Hackensack—Bad. | «., 355 State St 
iitering and constructing > story basement 
brick, steel addition to School 4, plain foun 
Fairmont Ave to Ferber Const Co 16 Joh 
son Ave Hackensack, steel, to Hudson Struc 
tural Iron Wks., Inc Ft. Hendersen St., Jersey 
City, plumbing, to Zabransky 19 Picker 
st Little Ferry, heating and ntilating, to B 
H. Steinke 17 Westervelt P Teaneck Est 
$150,000 

N. d., Linden—Bd. Educ St e Ave 
$ wings each ‘) story basement, brick, ste 
high school, plain found., to Tri City Const: 
Co., 100 Westminster Pl.. Garfield, $154,800 
steel and ornamental iron, to Hudson Struectur 
Iron Wks... Ft. Henderson St.. Jersey City. S19 
O00; plumbing, to Jaehnig & Peoples, Ine 221 
sth Ave Newark, $10,706: heating and ver 


tilating, to Geo. J 


Tobin, 187 North Ave 
Plainfield, S34.805 ! 


electrical work, to Broa 
Electric Co 377 West Market St Newarl 
$17,400. Grand total $236,771 

N. &.,. New Brunswick Ba 


eontract Senior High School 














basement bricl steel i: oo 

Constr Co 3 Academy St 

+1 steel and iret to Unit 

Wks.. Inc New Brunswick, $2" 

to Jaehnig & People In 228 23th 
Newark, $27,500: heating, to Burns 
Richardson Co., 361 Burnett St New 

wick, $37,678: electrical work, to DeLa 

Bros., 1254 Raritan Ave Highland Park, $3°.- 
150 Grand total S30 864 Noted Au 2 





Tex., College Station—A. and M. College 
story, part basement, rein.-con., brick chemistry 
building, day labor under supervision of Bill 
Orth $350,000 F. E. Giesecke, College Sta 
tion college archt Sub-contracts will be 
awarded by bidding interested 
municate with architect at once 
tract for 70 tons structural 
Iron Wks 130 Santa 
$8,100. Noted July 9 


THEATRES 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Tex., Amarillo—J. N. Beasley & Associates 
Fisk Bldg.. 5 story, basement, 90 x 135 ft 
and 2 story theatre and store, %th and Poll 
Sts.. to C. 8. Lambie Co.. Amarillo Bldg. Est. 
$332,000. Noted Aug. 6. . 


BANKS 


BIDS ASKED 
Kan., Topeka—Sept. 4. by National Bank of 


dealers con 
Awarded con- 
steel to Alamo 
Mara St San Antonio, 





Topeka. C. W. McKean. pres., 14 story, 75 x 115 
ft (157 ft. high) eonerete ateel, stone bank 


building. tth St. and Kansas Ave 





‘> 
t/ 
> W \ 1 
\ I \ \ & 4 
North La $ . 
4 ) 
Fex., Tyler s P N 
\ ‘ I H 
i\ XN 
OFFICES 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
H., Chieago——Gral \ iM 
Whitt i. af I . i 
B Co is 1 st A 
\ ‘ =H ‘ t ‘ 
W { st 1 1 t 
< ‘ S \ 
( Aw 
STORES 
PROPOSED WORK 
N. 4., Asbury Park \ ha A 
s150 1M ? 
Que... Quebee City M St Ltd! 
BIDS ASKED 
N. J... Hackensack—! i Realty ¢ 
Kraft, pres, 7 P ect A ta ' 
per t A 
pelo le ks x Ss P t Ave. $1 
ooo L. H. Fri i mm 5 \ New \ 
ht Not \ t 
PUBLIC 
PROPOSED WORK 
Calif... San Jose—COlUR HOUSI Sant 
Clara Co sketehe ‘ t! 
ne ul i to €1x0 VOU \ 
t appointed Noted June i 
Calif., San Jose—SCIENCH Stat f Ca 
rena plans b R Wy off Groowe is 
Bids 5 story tyiase ent ‘ 
N. J... Maplewood—MUNICIPAI 1 
Cornu Mur a Blde we ake 
Guilbert & Betells 0 Bra S N 
» story, basement, | ster plai 
Valley St SOO O00 Noted Jur 5 
Roseile LIBRARY B Trustees P 
rary sketches 1 story, basement 








I f i Chest ts S150 000 
BIDS ASKED 
Conn., Newtown—LIBRARY—Tow 
nds, ¢ H. Booth M ) Libra 
Dbausement concrete bric 1 Mair ST vO 


Ooo P. N Sund il "48 Main St D 


Noted May “21 
Mass., Cambridge—COURT HOUSE—S 
by Middlesex Co W ‘ Ba Ww i 


areht 


House S$ and 4 story asement. Ori " 
sto plain found 5 md SS ne Sts Ba 
Cambridge: "00 O00 ( R. Greeo, 21 ! 
St Boston, archt Noted Ma os 

R. 1., Newport——-FIRE STATION—City. W. N 
Save ‘ K Taking ' _ 3 sto \ rea ! t t a) 
x 105 tt brick, st ster prlia 
Marlboro St *150.000 M ‘rafieante 
Taunt Ave East P lene ireht ‘ 
Ang. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 





Calif... San Franciseo—-WAR MEMORIAI 
and OPERA HOUSt Sat Francisco Ww 
Memorial (¢ to Alta Electric Co., 938 H 
il St electrical work for opera hous SIS 
126, for veterans’ building S00 S50 tm 4! 

juipment both b nes SPN f0) 
City and San Franciseo Ce Grand total S24 
Wid Note Aug. 6 

Nw. &. Jamesburg INSTITUTIONAI D 
Institutions & Agencies State Office B 
Trenton, three 2 story, basement, 25 x 100 
brick, steel buildings at Stat Home for B 

Pozzi & F 27 Frank st I 
plumbing ind heating to Wh \ Salt eeney 
Boulevard Seaside Heights Est S150 4 


N. Y., Long Island City—COURT 


HOUSE 
G. U. Harvey. pres. Queens Boro, Queens § 
way Bide rst ting 1 n pa i 
eourt hous to Tobin & MeKe i 
Ave New York, 8°96 000 Not A 








(CLASSIFIED 


PROPOSED WORK 





Calif., Eureka—STAGE TERMINAL ard 
HOTEL—Pix Co Sth a Miss Ss 
San Francisco, plat by O Bri Bros. & Pe 
315 Montgomery St San Francis 0 
basement, 175 rooms, 100 bath eir i 


exceed $150 000 


Calif... Long Beach——-MARKET ar SHOPS 


Long Beach Market ¢ Ltd Atlant St 
Bway plans by Eng. Dpt { Ow , 
masement 1900 x seh) Bway S450 000 

Que., Riviere du Loup——-ORPHANAGE 
Revdes Soeurs du Bon Conse Chicouti ‘ 
nhanage "00 000 Architeet 
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Unclassified (Continued) Ont., Renfrew—PACKING PLANT—Richards 
} . palfe St., Ottawa, soon lets con- 

Que., Riviere du Loup — REFUGE— City, & Abra, 55 Metca 
ao home. $240,000. Pity set aside $25,006 tract brick, steel, for Ottawa Valley Packing Co. 


and Quebec Govt. voted $135,000 for same. Que., St. Lambert—CREOSOTING PLANT— 
Sisters du Don Conseil, Chicoutimi, will handle J. J. Seguin Co., Ltd., new creosoting plant 
management, on 65 acre site along Canadian Natl. Ry.’s 
BIDS ASKED main line. $200,000. 
Calif., _Pomona — NEWSPAPER — Fueanen BIDS ASKED 
Bulletin Publishing Co., bids about Sept. ; 
(from selected list of contractors) 3 story, Calif., San Franciseo—PLANT and WARE 


‘ 5 HOUSE—L. P. Hobart, archt., Crocker Bldg.. 
basement, 119 x 120 ft., rein.-con., art stone, 7 ” Dee 
steel, marble, tile, wrought iron, incl. freight — ee, Se Women 
and passenger elevators, 3rd and Thomas Sts. MM: aie O O44 B an St. $40,000 
$200,000. L. Rogers, 2412 West 7th St.. Los “ardle \O., ~ seeped shade cintes . 
Angeles, archt. E. W. Cunningham, 1333 North N. H., Derry—SHOE FACTORY—Derry Assn., 
Louise St., Glendale, engr. Noted Aug. 13. fa, £ Young, Derry, — ie tee ao. 
1 constructing B story addition. ‘$ a s ‘i ; 
OPERA’ nou SE San Franciec bg ep Adams, Bay State Bldg., Lawrence, Mass., archt. 
Com., taking bids metal windows, miscella- _N. Ys Brooklyn—LAl NDRY—State Laundry 
neous iron work for War Memorial Group, Civic Co., Myrtle and Nostrand Aves., taking bids 
Center, for City and San Francisco Co. Total general contract altering 3 story laundry, Myrtle 





est. $5,000,000. Noted Sept. 11, 1930. and Nostrand Aves. I. Goldstone, 703 Lefferts 
. ’ : , : Ave., archt. 
N. Y., New York—DORMITORY—Sisters of cA ee : . wa i 
Jean Baptiste, 184 East 76th St., will award N. Y., New York — PRINTING and PUB- 
contract about Sept. 1, from bids already sub- LISHING PLANT — Lockwood Greene Co., 


mitted for dormitory, 1087 Lexington Ave. — — seen. -_ — a =— 
$150,000. J. Reiley, 12 East 41st St., archt. about Sept. 15, printing and publishing plant. 

; . ner « 44 Broad St., for Dow-Jones & Co., 44 Broad 
CONTRACTS AWARDED St. $500,000. 


Mass., PUBLISHING and SERVICE Tex., Harlingen—DRY ICE PLANT—Solid 
PLANT—Christian Science Publishing Society 


Carbonie Corp., taking bids 1 story, rein.-con., 
and eee io Monitor, | e . on L brick, plain found. $750,000. Private plans. 
Churchill, archt., 9 Newbury St., 2 and 9 story, G y Ts 
basement, 100 x 680 ft., rein.-con., steel, gran- Tex., Harlingen ASOLINE PLANT—See 





, “Contracts Awarded”. 
ite, limestone publishing building and _ service Zs 
plant, Back Bay Sect., to Aberthaw Co., 80 Que., Grandmere — PLANT — Hollands _Ltd., 
Federal St. Est. $3,000,000. Noted Apr. 23. Manchester, England, or c/o Lawson & Little, 
Pa Pittsburgh—HOME for AGED—Little archts., Architects Bldg., Montreal, taking bids 
te —HOME +E 4 ” he ee ‘a 7 
Sisters of the Poor. Mother Agatha. in charse 2 story. 90 x 100 ft., steel, brick plant. Ryan 


~~ * & Combe, 1118 Phillips Pl., Montreal, consult. 
1028 Benton Ave. N.S i aes — eners. 

building brick home, to Juquesne constr. 70., CONTRACTS AWARDED 

ss, — - St. Est. $3800,000-$600,000. Calif., Stockton—FACTORY—Fraser Furnace 
. ‘ cs Co., 445 South San Joaquin St., 1 story, 110 x 
150 ft., brick, Scotts Ave., to F. Zinck, 2034 
North Pacific Ave. $60,000, incl. equipment. 


“ l ‘Idi ¥ Ti., nen es a a a ce 
irginia Carolina Chemica orp., ichmond, 
Industria Bui ings Va., general contract 4 story, 160 x 368 ft. con- 


FACTORIES AND MILLS a also five 1 story buildings, one 20 


. one 30x60 ft., one 16x42 ft., one 18x20 





ft.. all frame, and other 28 x 80 ft., concrete, 

PROPOSED WORK at Fairmount City, near_here, to Austin Co.. 

Ala., ¥ aa °TROLEUM REFINING Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. and 16112 Euclid 

print —Conetal ace Co., refinery near Ave., Cleveland, O. Est. $100,000, Noted Aug. 
here. $200,000. Owner receiving preliminary 13, under “Contracts Awarded. 


estimates on refining equipment, etc. ind. eS ee eee ee __ 

. , oe 77 Peerless tery Co., general contract rein.-con., brick, steel, 
ee ene nee Te hollow tile, to F. Cook, Middletown, $40,000! 
x 800 ft., conerete, brick, steel addition To Mass., Everett—COKE PLANTS—New Eneg- 
exceed $250,000 land Fuel & Transportation Co., 250 Stuart St., 

Ill., Harrisburg — FLOUR MILL —wWoolcott Boston, concrete, steel, coke screen equipment 
Milling Co.. H. Woolcott, secy sketches re- 3nd coke storage buildings, plain founds., 
building flour mill, recently destroyed by fire. Beacham St., to Koppers Constr. 


Co., Koppers 

$100,000. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa Est. $40,000. 
Ill., Metropolis—SAW MILIL—E. C. Artman N. H., Durham—DAIRY—University of New 
Lumber Co. sketches rebuilding saw mill, re- Hampshir, e Durham, general contract 1 story, 


aaa icing tar hee. SA aeP. 45 x 122 ft., 25 x 56 ft., 25 x 365 ft., 
eae destroyed by a Y CRB I ft.. and 22 x 34 ft. brick, steel, concrete dairy 
Mass., Boston—LAUNDRY— onanno Laun-  puyildings, to Osgood Constr.-Co., 25 East Hollis 
dry & Supply Co., 95 Albany St., soon lets con- gt. Nashua $39,675 Noted Aug. 6 
tract altering and constructing 2 story, brick N a ; : nas | NT 
uidition $40,000 French & Hubbard, 210 N. J, Bayonne—OIL REFINING PLANT— 
South St.. eners. Poe gid ees aay ed — —— —_ 
INA : ‘ rac story, basement, brick, steel, plain found. 
¥ Mo., St. Louis—PACKING PLANT—Sieloff to Walter E. Lumis Co., 30 Church St., New 
Packing Co., 4329 —— Bridge Ave., — York. Est. $200,000. Noted Aug. 20 
takes bids 3 story, basement, 80 x 175 ft., .. inthe eae aoe 
rein.-con., brick addition, also altering present N. J., Linden—FACTORY—Atlantic 


30 x 120 


Romper 
buildings Wedmeyer & Nelson, 824 Wain- C0.. Inc... 50 Atlantic Ave., Elizabeth, general 
wright Bldg., and Bonnell-Tohniz Co., 1515 Contract 2 story, basement, 60 x 200 ft.. brick, 
North Grand Blvd., assoc. archts steel, to Wilhelms Constr. Co., 119 Division 

N. J.. Newark—-REFINERY PLANT—Emile St., Elizabeth. Est. $40,000. Noted Aug. 19. 


Snyder, Inc., 306 South St., rebuilding 2 story, N. J. Nutley —FACTORY—George LaMonte 
basement, brick, steel, plain found., 298-306 & Son, 299 Kingsland Rd., 2 and 38 story, base- 
South St!, recently destroyed by fire. $40,000, Ment, brick, steel addition, 


: r= plain found., to 
Maturit . Architect t : ted ohn W. Ferguson Co., 152 Market St., Pater- 
Gh eu t. an” son, Est. $40,000. Noted July 16. 
Saal ae a € i ‘ N. D., Grand Forks—NEWSPAPER PLANT— 
Ohio—LAUNDRY—See “Hospitals. Grand Forks Herald, general contract 2 story, 
0., Girard — LEATHER PLANT — Ohio basement. rein.-con., brick, to Thorvaldson-John- 


Leather Co., soon lets contract leather plant son Co., Grand Forks. Est. $100,000. 
addition. To exceed $40,000 with equipment. 


R. IL. Bridgeton—PLANT—W. H. Prender- 
0., Sandusky—FACTORY—Ohio Colprovia’ gast Mills, 51 Madison Ave., New York, and 
Co., 1276 West Srd St., Cleveland, asphaltic Bridgeton. 1 story textile finishing plant addi- 
paving material plant, near Wagner stone tion, to Orton & Stark. 505 Old Colony Bidg.., 
quarries, $125,000, Maturity soon. Private Providence. Est. exceeds $40,000. 
plans. Tex., Harlingen—GASOLINE PLANT—Pure 
Tenn., Chattanooga — HOSIERY MILL — Distributing Corp., Corpus Christi, subsidiary 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, 90t} Garard Ave., bids Pure Oil Co. 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, I1., 
after Aug. 25, general contract 100 x 250 ft. 1 story, concrete, steel, plain found., 120,000 
mill $100,000 Roberts & Co., Bona Allen’ gal. capacity, Hansen and F Sts., day labor. 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., archts 5 


$40,000. 
Tex., Harlingen—PACKING PLANT—Texas 
Citrus Fruit Growers Mission, rein 


J s -con., brick 
North Ist St. $75,000. H. H Ewing. a GARAGES 


Mission, 
engr. PROPOSED WORK 
Tex., Port Neches—TEXTILE MILL—Caro- Mass., Medford—Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 31 
lina Mills, c/o P. L. Hare, real estate represen- St. James Ave., Boston, soon lets contract 
tative, Beaumont, aequirirg building site near founds, for 1 story, 65 x 155 ft., brick, steel 
here for textile mill plant. $500,000. bus garage addition, Salem St. and Felsway W. 
Tex., San Antonio—FERTILIZER PLANT— $50,000. A. J. Blackburn, 31 St. James Ave., 


American Fertilizer & Chemical Wks., Fy. Boston, archt. 
Hawkins, pres., San Saba, 100 tons d: sly ca- _N: Y., Long Island City—Queensboro Dairy, 
pacity commercial fertilizer manufacturing 35 12th Ave., Astoria, 


soon takes bids general 
plant, inel. pulverizing, manufacturing and mix- 4nd separate contracts garage and_ office build- 


ing building, weighing, shipping and storage ing, 41st St. and 35th Ave. $40,000. R. 
building offices, equipment, machinery, 40] Shulkind, archt. 
North Comal St. $75,000. Private plans. BIDS ASKED 


Wis., West Allis—PLANT—Allis Chalmers N. J., Union City—J. G. Helmers, archt.. 147 
Mfg. Co., 5 story, 60 x 116 ft. plant and office Summit Ave., bids about Sept. 15, general con- 
addition. $150,000. Maturity soon 


tract 2 story basement, brick steel garage. 


Constr. News page 86 See proposal advertising on page 67 
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plain found., 14th St., for Owner, ¢/o architect 
$150,000. Noted Aug. 12. 


N. Y., damaica—See ‘“‘Warehouses.”’ 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Mass., Lowell—Lowell Electric Light Corp 
35 Market St., 2 story, brick, steel service build 
ing, to New England Power Constr. Co., &{ 


Broad St., Boston. Est. $125,000. Noted 
Mar. 26. 


SHOPS AND FOUNDRIES 


PROPOSED WORK 
0., St. Mary’s—FOUNDRY—St. Mary’s Fdry 
Co. plans by Austin Co., archts. and engrs., 1611 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 1 story, 40 x 150 ft 


and 30 x 120 ft., brick, steel addition, 60 tons 
steel, $50,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Ont., Hamilton—Steel Co. of Canada Ltd 
Hamilton, reconstructing steel furnace, new skip 
hoist, revolving distributor, ete., to Arthur G 
McKee & Co., 2422 Euclid St., Cleveland, O 
and 120 Bway., New York. Est. $100,000. 


POWER PLANTS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Ind., Crown Point—City Council soon takes 
bids power plant, incl. Diesel engine. Burns & 
McDonnell Eng. Co., 400 Interstate Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., eners. 

Ohio—See “Hospitals.” 

O., Cineinnati—See ‘Waterworks.” 

0., Franklin—City, power plant, project tem 
porarily abandoned. Burns & McDonnell Eng 
Co., 400 Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
engrs. Noted Mar. 19. 

Pa., Ford City—City Council soon takes bids 
500 kw. diesel engine for light plant. Burns 
& McDonnell Eng. Co., 400 Interstate Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., engrs. 

S. D., Webster—Northwestern Pub. Serv. Co., 
E. A. Sewell, megr., 1,120 hp. brick power plant, 
diesel engines. Eng. Dpt. of Owner, engrs. 


BIDS ASKED 
Mass., Franklin—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
Mass., North Wilbraham—Collins Mfg. Co., 
56 Suffolk St., Holyoke, taking bids 1 story 
brick, steel power house, plain found. $50,000 


McClintock & Graig, 458 Bridge St., Springfield 
archts. Noted July 30. 


N. Y., New York—See “Contracts Awarded.” 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Mass., Franklin—Union Light & Power Co. 
P. Poirier, supt., 25 East Central St., steel open 
air power station, concrete found., Peck St., to 
New England Power Constr. Co., 89 Broad St 
Boston. Est. $200,000. 

Mass., Franklin—New England Power Assn.., 
89 Broad St., Boston, 1 story, steel sub-station 
and power lines, concrete found. to New England 
Power Constr. Co., 89 Broad St. Est. $200,000 

N. Y., New York—New York Steam Corp., 
280 Madison Ave., plant and steam pipe line 
additions, day labor. $2,500,000. 


WAREHOUSES 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., Los Angeles—Overland Terminal Ware- 
house Co. (subsidiary Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
1809 East 9th St.), sketches Class A warehouse, 
9th and Alameda Sts. To exceed $500,000. 
Eng. Dpt. of Owners, engrs. 

N. Y., Jamaica—General Builders & Supply 
Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New York, sketches 1 
story , 40 x 160 ft. ware house, 1 story. 30 x 80 
ft. garage, both metal, Liberty Ave. and 177th 
St. Private plans. 

N. Y., Long Island City — Kalbert Realty 
Corp., 26 Court St., plans by P. Freshman, 50 
Court St., Brooklyn, 2 story storage, store and 
bowling alley, Fulton and 149th Sts. $100,000 

N. Y., Syracuse—New York Central R.R. Co.. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, F. B. Freeman, 
ch. engr., freight terminal, incl. water tanks, 
water columns. $500,000. Maturity later. 
Private plans. 

0., Youngstown—Cook & Canfield, archts., City 
Bank Bldg., soon lets contract 3 story, base- 
ment, 100 x 200 ft., rein.-con., brick warehouse, 
for Watson Terminal & Warehouse Co., w 
Watson, pres. $200,000. Atlantic & Pacifie Tea 
Co., Graybar Bldg., New York, lessee. 

Ont., Goderich—Huron Co. Fruit Growers 
Assn., G. Laithwaite, pres., sketches 4 story, 
concrete cold storage warehouse. $100,000. 
E. H. Darling, 36 James St. S., Hamilton, engr. 


BIDS ASKED 
N. J.,. New Brunswick—Lewis & Leonard. 
archts., 51 East 42nd St.. New York, taking 
bids (selected list contractors), general con- 
tract 7 story, basement, 50 x 100 ft., brick 
rein.-con., plain found., Sanford St., for C. T. 
Wales, Inc., 26 French St. $150,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Ont., Strathroy—Middlesex Fruit Growers 
Assn., A. McDougall, pres., 3 story, 55 x 130 
ft., rein.-con. coldsstorage warehouse, to James 


Vance, 15 Market Sq., Woodstock, $37,000 
(less heating.) 
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